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The Conimerce of Teacher 

Education 

J^. Rajput* 

The University reetived more than ten thousand ajrplicatwns for admission 
to its training coltcges a}nitucting programs leading to B.td. degree. It could 
admit less than two thousand of these candidates. Others had to be denkd the 
opportunity. Sensitive minds suggested alternative strategies. The remaining 
candidates were given an option to take admission in the 'everting' program. The 
training colleges were awarded four to five times more candidates in the everting 
program than their sanctioned intake capacity. These candidates had to pay five to 
six times more fee than the regular candidates. This was compensated by several 
other unwritten coruxssiorts, like assurarue of a degree which made no distinction 
between 'regular' and 'evening' programmes. University earned bt crores and the 
' authofbies' received appreciations for gerwrating rtseurcts. The faculty members 
gat paid on per lecture basis and tvert not unhappy about this new source of 
earning. The candidates received their degree and joined the ever increasing number 
of un-employed trained teachers. In fact, they were, rather unfortunately, not only 
undertrained but also Ql-trained. 

This is not an isolated case of exploitation of young persons through 
educational programs organised by some of the institutions and universi¬ 
ties at the highest levels. Those familiar vrith die scenario in teacher educa¬ 
tion would immediately identify several such well known institutiona. It 
all started with the correspondence courses, invariably railed distance 
education programs, with the stated objective of providing "training facili¬ 
ties for untrained in-service teachers Buough distance learning systems". 

While they prescribed minimum eligibility qualifications in terms of 
teaching experience, the same was never looked into seriously at any stage. 
The fee structures are arbitrary and instruction materials are freely avail¬ 
able in the shape of guide books and help books. Of course there are 
coaching centres to assist one and all. The most critical component of 
teacher training is to develop professional skills through discussions, 
teacher-taught interactions and supervised teaching by tiie trainees in 
actual classroom situations. These aspects are thrown to winds. These are 
learner friendly, resource generating programs launched to prepare teach¬ 
ers who are supposed to build the nation builders of tomorrow. 

It is not very unokmmon that whenever and wherever the status and 
stature teachers is discussed, lament is mainly on the decline of the 
same. Often, a teacher is perceived as a demoralised individual complain¬ 
ing of practically evcrytiiing around him. The 'guilty* for the same are 
easily identified by everyeme; the govcmm«its, the administrators, heads 
of institutions, and others. On philosophical terms, references are usually 
made to the great tradition of Indian culture which respected teachers over 
and above the family, the parents, and even the gods. The picture has 
changed drastically in tiie present times. A general sense of despondency 
and demoralisation prevails amongst the teach^ and about them in the 
society. 
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A brief overview of the historical development, 
would easily reveal that in the Indian traditk^t only 
those who could pass a rigorous selection procedure, 
could became teachers. In fact, the traditions In Taxila 
and Nalanda speak of "Duwr Pundits'*. They were sup¬ 
posed to interview every aspiring learner. The testing 
was normally done on two counts. The first obviously 
was dw schc^rship, understanding and knowledge 
taken together, the second and of greater impcHtance 
was level of the spirituality achieved. The cognitive 
and para-cognitive were given equal weightage. it was 
essential to do so as diose willing to become teachers 
were supposed to be embodiments of good qualities, 
wisd(m\, vision and clear perception. Knowledge was 
meant for ascending greater heights in spiritual un¬ 
derstanding, towards the attainment of ideals of tnidi 
and service to humanity. Education was supposed to 
be die only vehicle for liberation from the woiidly 
thoughts, deeds and desires. A real teacher lived up to 
what he taught to his learners. He practised what he 
preached. He was the role model for the learner and 
received reverence from one and all. 

The subsequent developments had seen several 
ups and downs. The educational system did change 
much. These changes were not always coupled with 
progress and improvement. There were external influ¬ 
ences and such times when the very process of educa¬ 
tion was relegated to the background. The prestfit edu¬ 
cational systmi is, of course, a legacy of the alien sys¬ 
tem. It was designed for specific purposes and for a 
small clientele. After independence, we have applied 
diis system to an entirely different situation. Now edu¬ 
cation is no more confined to a select few. The Tew' are 
no longer so as 'numbers' have increased enor¬ 
mously. The system is cracking under the stresses and 
strains the ever increasing numbers. It was never 
designed for 'aJT. Significant changes in our education 
system have occurred at the policy level and also at the 
implementetion level. 

While the policies have been appreciated, die 
implementation has generally remained far behind the 
expectations. The quality of education has been the 
casualty, its repercussions on the quality of life ore also 
evident to all. At d\is juncture in human history, edu¬ 
cation is supposed to improve the quality of life. It is 
to contribute to the national development and eco¬ 
nomic growdi of the nation. This too is a big change 
from the earlier perceptual and approach where the 


education was meant to lead towards liberation and 
enlightenment. 

IlieDcdiiie 

What are the other factors responsible for die sys¬ 
temic decline of the profession of teachers? The most 
important of these could be the degeneration of inter¬ 
nal efficiency. The large scale expansion of schools, 
colleges, and univtfsities resulted in a recruitment of 
large number of teachers. There obviously was d\e in¬ 
adequacy of infrastructural inputs and well trained 
and professiemaDy prepared manpower. Even other- 
wke, in any system unprecedented expansions always 
result in dilution of quality. Educational expansion in 
India has been no exception. We faulted particularly 
on M\e count in our schools. The professionalism in 
teacher educatkm could not be upgraded adequately. 
There were gap areas in administration, management, 
infrastructures and community acceptance of the im¬ 
portance of teacher training. 

No system declines in isolation. Education is sup¬ 
posed to provide manpower to different sectors of de¬ 
velopmental activities in the country. It has also con¬ 
tributed to the scientific and technical manp>ower of 
developed countries, at our cost. Alongwith this, we 
have also prepared educated young persons not 
equipped to undertake skilled jobs, self-employment 
or entrepreneurship. They simply wait to get some 
employment which again, because of numbers, mostly 
remains an elusive expectation. Obviously, the educa¬ 
tion system has succeeded in several areas and at the 
same time lagged behind in more than several areas. 
During the last few years, there have heer\ changes of 
far reaching consequences in educational develop¬ 
ments. The World Bank and some other funding agen¬ 
cies have entered the elementary education sector for 
the first time. '^0^ 

That the educational expansion is aimed at en¬ 
hancing the GNP of the countries is now very clear 
before thedcvelopingcountries.Jtwas the World Bank 
and other funding agencies along with Unesco, Unicef, 
UNDP which sponsored the Education for All confer¬ 
ence in Jomden in March, 1990. In the changing times 
there is no harm in accepting this premise. However, 
in the eastern culture the liberating role of education 
win not be discarded. It may, however, remain con¬ 
fined only to a select few. In the overall context, there 
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are increasing demands on the education systenna in 
terms of programmes, policies, techniques and man¬ 
power preparations. The resource crunch is inhibiting 
several innovative initiatives that could be relevant to 
educational development. This includes training and 
orientation of teachers in the context of quality im¬ 
provement. 

An overview of educational scenario at the school 
stage, would reveal the need to prepare teachers who 
understand the objectives of teaching and are familiar 
with the new techniques and technologies of teaching 
and learning. Unfortunately, the resource inputs in 
this area have been meagre. The preservice teacher 
education programmes have somehow not improved 
much in terms of content, processes and methods. The 
inservice education of teachers is often conducted in 
an uncoordinated manner. It does not respond to the 
specific needs of teachers and as such expected results 
are usually missing. 

The Misinterpretatioiia 

When the education was meant for a selected few, 
the Socratic model of one teacher to one student was 
applicable. With growth and development of school 
system, the teacher pupil ratio 1:30 is considered rea¬ 
sonable. With the distance education strategies taking 
concrete shape, now is a stage when one teacher could 
teach anywhere from few to tens of thousands of learn¬ 
ers. This clientele could be anywhere within the coun¬ 
try or even outside the country. The distance educa¬ 
tion techniques could be one of the most potent strate¬ 
gies for professional upgradation of teachers, both at 
preservice training stage as well as inservicc orienta¬ 
tion stage. Unfortunately, in India in teacher educa¬ 
tion at least, this strategy has been grossly plundered 
and misutilisedr U has been used to award degrees 
and teacher training qualifications without any peda¬ 
gogical and academic soundness. The rigour neces¬ 
sary to give status and stature to a professional has 
been reduced to practically nothing. In the name of 
generating resources the universities have thought it 
fit to initiate correspondence education programmes 
enroling upto 20 to 30 thousand teacher trainees. The 
quality of these programmes is known to the entire 
nation. The young person with degrees and nowhere 
to go fall-prey to such strategic machinations, in the 
hope that at some stage, these 'professional' degrees 
could be of help. These programmes are conducted by 


even those universities which do not have a single 
regular faculty member in education. One can imagine 
what would happen to the basic requirements of 
teacher preparatiem in this situation. 

At present, in the school education system, d\e 
number of teachers is around 4.5 million. If the teach¬ 
ers of higher education sector are also included, the 
number rises to seven million. It is now globally ac¬ 
cepted that teachers in the higher education system 
also require orientation in teaching techniques and in 
dte basics of philosophy, psychology and related de¬ 
velopments. The establishment of Academic Staff Col¬ 
leges in India is a consequence of such an approach. 
Thesignificance of teacher education is, without doubt, 
much greater at the initial stages of learning, the pre¬ 
school stage, the primary stage and the secondary 
stage. The criticality of teacher education finds a 
prominent mention in the 1986 National Policy on Edu¬ 
cation which envisages 'overhauling of the teacher 
education system' and restructuring and strengthen¬ 
ing the same. This was the right stage for the same is 
evident from the fact that the percentage of trained in 
the schools which was around 60 in 1960, stands at 91 
in 1993-94. In States like Tamil Nadu, and Haryana, it 
is 99%. However, it is the universities in these states 
which seem to be over concerned about training large 
numbers of teachers through a badly mutilated strat¬ 
egy of correspondence education. More and more uni¬ 
versities from other states as well have plimged into 
the lucrative enterprise for the benefit of young per¬ 
sons, women and weaker sections'. There is no restric¬ 
tion and logic in the fees prescribed. There are in¬ 
stances where univereities have given data indicating 
a 'saving' of crores of rupees out of B.Ed correspon¬ 
dence programmes. The resources so generated could 
be utilised for building construction, like the medical 
college or the administrative block of the university. 
Attempts are made to put forward academic argu¬ 
ments in favour of such programmes without any hitch 
and hesitation. However, no one in the country has 
any doubts about the real motivation for these enter¬ 
prises. That these courses arc only for serving teachers 
is a well known mytii. 

The correspondence education programmes nor¬ 
mally draw upon the resources of regular institutions 
including training institutions and schools. This seri¬ 
ously hampers the quality of the programmes of these 
institutions. Even in the long run, the well functioning 
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mstitutiona and their products will suffer for no fault 
of theirs. With large number of trained teachers al¬ 
ready on the live registers of employment exchanges 
and unrestricted numbers being trained by correspon¬ 
dence courses, the real sufferers are those who un¬ 
dergo a rigorous training programme in a well 
e<^ipped training institution. 

The educationists and academicians in this coun¬ 
try have maintained that the first qualification in 
teacher education should be obtained only through 
intensive classroom interaction under the supervision 
of well trained teacher educators over a period of con¬ 
siderable duration. In a compilation recently at¬ 
tempted, there are 14 out of 15 committees and 
commission's reports which recommended discontinu¬ 
ance of the existing correspondence education 
programme in teacher education at the initial training 
stage. 

The Potential Strat^^ea 

Policy, 1992 and the Yashpal Committee (1993- 
94) have endorsed the view that teacher training 
programmes must provide adequate trainec-leamcr- 
interaction in good institutions. The Ramamurty Com¬ 
mittee (1990) recommended that "the first degree in 
teacher education should not be given through corre¬ 
spondence education." This aspect was analysed in 
depth by the Committee appointed by Central Advi¬ 
sory Board on Education (CABE), which found the 
recommendation of Ramamurty Committee 'very 
sound' and desired that 'll needs to be followed up 
vigorously by the central and state governments and 
the universities.' It has further elaborated the need for 
immediate action: 

"'Unless firm and effective steps are taken immedittefy to 
put an -end to - the commerc^i-izaiion of teacher 
education, & toould he futile to talk about education 
standards.*" 

The Supreme Court of India, in connection with 
some cases of primary teacher training institutions of 
Tamil Nadu, has delivered a historical judgement on 
15th June, 1993. In this judgement the Hon'ble Court 
recalled its earlier judgement of 1986, which states : 

"The Teachers Training Institutes are meant to teach 
chddmt of mpressionable age and we ainnot kt hose 


on the innoemt and unwary dxddrzn, teachers who have 
not received proper and adequate training. True they 
wHl be rafuirvd to pass the exammation but that may 
not be enough. Training for a certain minimum period 
in a properly organised and eiptipped Training Institute 
is probably essential before a teadter may he duly 
launched." 

It is as such impheit on every university, institu¬ 
tion, Board of School Education, and of course the gov¬ 
ernments/ to ensure that the viewpoint expressed by 
educationists and endorsed effectively by Supreme 
Court is given due respect and consideration. What is 
required is a value-based approach towards improv¬ 
ing the quality of teacher training institutions, the 
teacher training programmes and the teacher educa¬ 
tors. This is a pre-requisite to all other initiatives in 
education including the efforts to universalise elemen¬ 
tary education. Unless the teacher education institu¬ 
tions become effectively functional and the teacher 
training is conducted with all the seriousness and pro¬ 
fessionalism, the dream of good quality education for 
all would remain a dream. 
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HUMAN CAPITAL FORMATION 

A PofinunbAla ThiAgaiajut* 

S. Santhuu Kriahnui** 

P. Ra^endran*** 


In Economicfl, it was thought for a long time that it 
was a physical capital which played a crucial part in 
expanding production. Irrreomt years^ a new concept 
of "Human capital" has been evolved and emphasized. 
The term "Human capital formation" refers to the pro¬ 
cess of acquiring and increasing die number of persons 
who have skills, education and experience which are 
critical for economic and political development of a 
country. Human capital formation is thus associated 
widi investment in man and his development as a cre¬ 
ative and productive resource {Harbison, 1962). 

In its wider sense, investment in human capital 
means expenditure on health, education and social ser¬ 
vices in general and in its narrower sense it implies 
expenditure on education and training. Mehta (1976) 
rightly says that a rapid rate of human capital forma¬ 
tion is as important a precondition for economic 
growth as the rapid rate of physical capital formation. 

Studies made by Schultz, Harbison, Denisan, 
Kendrick, Abramovitz, Becker, Bowman, Kuznets and 
a host of other economists reveal that one of the impor¬ 
tant factors responsible for the rapid growth of Ameri¬ 
can economy has been the relatively increasing out¬ 
lays on education. They tell us that a dollar invested 
in education brings a greater increase in national in¬ 
come than a d<^lar spent on dams, roads, factories or 
other tangible capital goods. In Galbraith's words "We 
now get the larger part of our industrial growth not 
from more capital investment but from investment in 
man and improvements brought about by improved 
men". Even earlier, economists like Adam Smith, 
Veblen and Marshall stressed die importance of hu¬ 
man capital in production. The level and rate of eco¬ 
nomic growth depend on natural resources, physical 
capital accumulation, human resource development 
and technological progress, provided the socio-cul- 
tural environment is favourable to growth. Capital and 
natural resources are passive factors of production, 
human beings are the active agents who accumulate 

*Prin£:^I, **DirKtor, ^^Research Schokr, Centre for 
Researdi in Education, V.O.C. College of Education, 
Tuticorm-628 00$. 


capital, exploit natural resources, build social, eco¬ 
nomic and political organizations and carry forward 
national development. Clearly, a country which is un¬ 
able to develop the skill and knowledge of its people 
and utilize them effectively in the national economy 
will be unable to develop anything else. 

Need and Development 

Human capital formation is needed for any 
organisation that wants to be dynamic and growth 
oriented and/or to succeed in a fast changing environ¬ 
ment. An organisation can become dynamic and de¬ 
velop only through the efforts and competencies of its 
human capital. Thus human capital formation is an 
essential process for organisational survival and 
growth and optimal level of "development dimate" is 
essential for facilitating the human capital formation. 

Human capital is formed by education and has 
proved to be an active agent of economic growtiv Hu¬ 
man capital formation (HCF) departments^have grown 
in number in Indian organisations in the last few years. 
HCT has gained increasing attention in the last decade 
from human research specialists, training and devel¬ 
opment professionals, chief executives, line managers 
and educationists. Many dimensions of HCFhave been 
integrated into research, training and organisational 
design and change. Others are still being explored 
{Udai Pareck and Rao, 1986). 

Human Capital Stock Indicaton 

For the purpose of intemationa] comparisons, the 
following indicators of the stock of human capital 
would be useful; 

(1) level of educational attainment; and (2) the 
number of persons, expressed as a percentage of popu¬ 
lation of the labour force, which is engaged in high 
level occupiations, like scientists, engineers, managers, 
teachers, doctors, scientific and engineering techni¬ 
cians, nurses and medical assistants and persons in 
die foreman and skilled worker category. 

The "second best" measures, indicating the growth 
of HCF universally recognised, are (i) the number of 
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teachers (primary and secondary levek) per 10.4)00 
population; (ii) engineers and scientists per 10^000 
peculation; (iii) physidaiis and dentists per 104)00 
peculation; (iv) pupils enrolled at the primary level as 
a pcrcoitage of the estimated population in die corre- 
spemding age-group; (v) the adjusted school enrolment 
ratio for primary and secondary levels cennhined; (vi) 
pupils enrolled at the secondary level as a percentage 
of the estimated population in the corresponding age- 
group; and (vii) enrolment at the higher level as a 
percentage of the populaticm in the correspemding age- 
group. The first three arc partial measures of the stock 
of human resources and the next four are measures of 
addition to it. 

Harbison and Myers, using the above indicators 
of HCF, as far as practicable, developed a simple com- 
posite index to distinguish countries in terms of "four 
levels of human capital formation" viz (i) underdevel¬ 
oped; (ii) partially develotped; (iii) semi-advanced; and 


(iv) advanced. The 75 countries for which this index 
was developed were classified as follows : 

Table 1: Claotficatlon of Coontries 

of Deoehfment 

No. of countrrs 

Level I—underdeveloped 

17 

Level 11—partially developed 

21 

Level UI—semi-advanced 

21 

Level rV—advanced 

16 


(Smtrw Ishwar C. Dhingra. The Indian Economy: Re¬ 
sources Planning E>evdbpm^t and Prchlems. ^tan Chand 
and ScoiB, New Delhi 1991, p. 1 (ffl) 


India has been classified as a semi-advanced coun¬ 
try in terms of HCF along with 20 other countries 
among which the more prominent are Spain, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Nor¬ 
way, etc. 

St r n te g iea for Human Capital Formatloii 

The following are the main strategies: 

(a) Eiuichment of primary education %vith the help 
of educatior\al technology; Cb) Universatiza tiem of pri¬ 
mary education; (c) Compulsory and free education 
upto 14 years; (d) Importance of vocational or craft 
education at the higher secondary level; (e) Making 
school education more effective with appropriate 
teaching technology; (f) Improving quahty of teacher 
education (g) Making non-fcmnal education to keep 


up with the fast changing world; (h) Checking popular 
tion explosion; (1) Starting multipurpose sd^ools; (j) 
Encmiraging science and technical education; (k) Pro¬ 
moting rapid industrialisation and using indigenous 
technedogy; and (1) Giving priority to research insti¬ 
tutes for all faculties. 

Schultz suggests a typical list to identify tiie nuHe 
important categories of activities that improve human 
capabilities: (1) healtiv facilities and services Imsadly 
ctmcdved to iittiude all exp>enditures that affect tile 
life expectancy, strengtii and stamina and tiie vigour 
and vitality of the pec^le; (2) on-the-job training, in¬ 
cluding old style ap|Menticcship organised by firms; 
(3) formally organised education at the elementary, 
secondary and higher lev^; (4) study programmes 
for adults that are luit organised by firms, including 
extenskm programmes notably in agriculture; and, (5) 
migration of individuals and families to adjust to 
changing job opportunities. 

Pattam Investment 

So far as the pattern of investment in education is 
concerned, almost all the underdevelc^ed countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America accord a high prior¬ 
ity to primary education, which is i^ten free and com¬ 
pulsory. But it leads to considerable wastage and stag¬ 
nation and puts a severe strain on the physical facili¬ 
ties and teaching persoimel of educational institutions. 
Secondary education, on the other hand, is accorded 
low priority. It is however, people with secondary edu¬ 
cation who provide the critical skills needed tiie most 
for econcHnic development. Emphasising the impor¬ 
tance of secondary education, Lewis regards persons 
witii a secondary educatiem as "the officers of an eco¬ 
nomic and a social system. A small percentage goes on 
to university education but tiie numbers required from 
the imiversity are so small tiiat the average countzy of 
upto five million inhabitants cmild manage tolerably 

well without a university erf its own.The middle 

and upper ranks of business consist almost oitirely of 
secondary school products and these products are 
also the backbone of public administration". 

Functloiis of Human Capital F^mation 

i) Modem technedogy is becoming more and more 
complex. Witii the growth of science, machinery and 
equipment are becoming more and more sophisti¬ 
cated. Their efficMt operation requires skill and tech¬ 
nical knov^dedge. These can be acquired only tiirough 
human capital fc»inatkm programmes; 

ii) Knowledge about production and managoioit 
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0 ^ economics is expanding at a very fast rate. In order 
to keep pace with this growth, it is necessary that a 
developing econcuny like India should increasingly 
provide scope for assimilation, and adoption of that 
knowledge; 

iii) Pace of economic dervelopment can be acceler¬ 
ated by nunrimising the influence of the factors which 
ccaitribute positively to economic growth through the 
improvement in the level and quality of education; 
and 

iv) HCF is required, to modernise attitudes. A 
backward social systmv and primitive attitudes and 
beliefs cannot go along with economic development. 

In short, HCF is an important condition for im¬ 
proving productivity and raising the level of produc¬ 
tion which hold the key to economic development. 

Factors Affecting Htunaji Capital Formation 

(a) Population 

Human capital is bodi die instrument and goal of 
economic development. As an instrument, human 
capital supplies an essential factor service, that makes 
the other factors work viz labour and entrepreneurial 
ability. In this role, human capital determines the size 
of total output in die economy. On the other hand, all 
development activity in an economy is undertaken to 
provide better living condition to human beings. Hu¬ 
man capital as consumption units share the total out¬ 
put of the economy. Thus we can look upon human 
capital in two roles viz (i) as factor services, and (ii) as 
unite of consumption. 

(i) Human capital as factor services 

Human capital as factor services, provides labour 


and entrepreneurship. Economic development de¬ 
pends upon the human ability to eicpk>it natural re¬ 
sources. 

(ii) Human capital as units consumption 

In their role as units of consumptian, human be¬ 
ings make a demand on the national product of the 
economy. In tills capacity tiieir number matters. If tihe 
size of population outstrips the natural product, it 
leads to a number of proldems. To this situation, we 
give die name of "Over population". Over peculation 
in a country gives rise to several pFoblems. In a nut¬ 
shell, rapid population growdi presents an obstacle to 
growth of living standards, inasmuch as it acts as a 
barrier to capital accumulation. 

(b) Foisncisi ouiley on education 

Education has been a low priority area in terms of 
the resources allocation in our plans. A glance at the 
percentage share of funds for educatiem in the total 
plan ouday would reveal that it has been decreasing 
from the third plan onwards, as shown in the table. 

The trend in growth of educational expenditure 
indicates that the magnitude of additional expendi¬ 
ture on education associated with each additional unit 
of national income has been declining over the past 
decades. During the first decade of planning period 
ie., 1951-60, an aefount of Rs 4.4 was spent on educa¬ 
tion out of each additional increase in national income 
of Rs. 100. In the subsequent decades, the incremental 
expenditure on education associated with tiie national 
income has come down to Rs 3.6 in 1971-83, after an 
initial decline toRs 3.4 in 1961-70. 

Further, the Education Commission after thor¬ 
oughly examining the interlink between education and 

ffo. Crorcs) 


Financial Outlay on Education 


Pbw 1 li m Annual IV V VI VU 

Plans 

Amount (At 
current 

prices) 149 273 588.7 306.8 774.3 1285 2523.74 7692.6 

Amount (At 
1970-71 

prices) 304 526 966 -764 585 1047 1894 

Percentage 

of total 7.9 5.8 6.9 4.9 5.0 3.2 239 3.46 


Source : NIEPA: Basic Educational Data, and Economic Survey 1989-90. 
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economic development, had recommended that the 
-®cp«iditure on education should be raised to 6 per 
cent of national income by 1985. In simple words, 
education has been a low priority area in the Indian 
economy. After the high priority areas like industry 
and agriculture had their required shares, whatever 
was Wt in the resources pot used to be distributed 
among the low priority areas, among which education 
also figured. In view of the strong positive correlation 
between national income, economic growth and ex¬ 
penditure on education, a declining trend in allocation 
cA resources for education would luive an adverse im¬ 
pact on the national goal of alleviating poverty through 
raising income and reducing population grow^. 
Hence there is a need for planning educational expen¬ 
diture on some priority basis. This last point ralU for a 
proper manpower planning in the country i.e. a proper 
balancing of demand and supply of manpower. 

GuideUnea to HCF 

In general terms, following steps are necessary for 
human capital formation : 

(i) Forecast the donand for manpower in varioiis 
occupations; 

(ii) Collect infonnation relating to the availability 
of trained personnel; 

(iii) Arrange training programmes to impart skills 
to the untrained personnel; 

(iv) Anange for alternatives and encourage new en¬ 
trants to go in for them if it is found that the 
supply of a particular category of trained per¬ 
sonnel is more than donand; 

(v) Offo' incentives in the form of higher wages etc 
to attract labour to such occupations; 

(vi) FTovide necessary facilities to promote labour 
mobility between different occupations; 

(vii) Ensure diat the trained personnel are available 
in the country to make use of the new techniques 
of production; 

(vni) Education and training should be linked to the 
job; and 

(ix) Financial constraints can be eased by using 
methods that reduce unit costs, or raise new rev¬ 
enues, or by reallocation of existing revenues. 

Ccmchuion 

Human capital formation has remained a low pri¬ 
ority area in Indian economic planning. Braindrain, in 
die context erf developing coimtries, is synonymous 
with the flight of educated people like scientists, 
teachers, doctors, engineers, nurses, etc to odier devel¬ 


oped countries like UK, USA, Canada, Australia, etc 
with an implicit re8<rfve to ^aon-retum' or prolonged 
s^y abroad' in gainful employment 

A report of March 1982 informs that India is one 
of the major suppliers of skilled manpower to devel¬ 
oped countries. The report further points out that In¬ 
dia has incurred a loas of about Rs. MOO/- million on 
diis account. There is also a financial contribution by 
emigrants abroad in terms of remittances sent home to 
family still resident here. 

Anyway, if one were to seek the reasons behind 
this type of migration, ant would be convinced that 
die braindrain occurs because the homeland falls to 
provide adequate opportunities fco* a proper use of 
the acquired skill of these personnel. If we want to 
prevent braindrain', concerted efforts will have to be 
made at human capita] formation. 
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Paradigm of Community Colleges 

Relevance to Indian Context 

K.K. Bajaf 


Demographic changes/ attitudes towards public 
finding/ social relevance of education and emerging 
occupational patterns now have a significant bearing 
on the direction and quality of post-secondary educa¬ 
tion- There is explosive students' growth with conser¬ 
vative attitudes towards the state's role in higher edu¬ 
cation. Though all educational planning is a little in¬ 
terrelated particularly in terms of the instructional 
methodology, delivery system, and relevance of aca¬ 
demic content of courses to employability of students, 
yet in a formal system of higher education functional 
paradigms are comprehensive and specific with a hi¬ 
erarchy full of pre-determined parameters whkh con¬ 
tribute to close relationship of the society with its prod¬ 
ucts. The educational goab arc specific and curricula 
are comprehensively structured to meet their needs. 
Collegiate system of post independence era is a record 
of expansion without corresponding improvement in 
its core content to fulfil social aspirations and goals. If 
the entire system is taken into account with retrieval 
and analysis of daU, it is dear that the gamut of colle¬ 
giate education despite its impressive statistical 
record, has b€*en a puerile continuation of a system 
vrithout catering to spectrum of social attitudes, back¬ 
grounds, achievements, objectives and cultural deter¬ 
minants of students. The system has thrown up a mul¬ 
titude of unemployed, underemployed or improperly 
utilized products. At least social belongingness and 
sense of security among the graduates have not been 
generated. There have been numerous commissions 
and committees to suggest corrective measures but 
there has only been a compelled intensive discussion 
on questions as to how to maintain the status quo in 
colleges and universities in the country without sub¬ 
stantially contributing to human resource develop¬ 
ment while it was always agreed that the community 
had a lot much at stake in the entire higher education 
effort. Now increasing competition, frustration, lack of 
relevance of range of activities to social use despite 
rapid scientific advancement, have contributed to the 


*Dcan of Colieges-cum-Director, College Development 
Counci/, H.P. University, Shmla-171 005. 


evolution of fresh insight to the application of tools of 
education to social use. In this endeavour a new para¬ 
digm of community colleges has come to be addressed. 

EstaWishjrent of Community Colleges (CCs) has 
been a noteworthy innovation in America to offer ex¬ 
pansion of opportunities and availability of education 
beyond post-secondary level. As an institution of re¬ 
cent maturity, recognition and interest, it is more vi¬ 
tally linked to community requirements and works 
with a strong onphasis on a variety of vocational 
programmes offermg a diversity of opportxmities for a 
life long education accessible to all. Its popularity has 
been due to strong community relevance witi\ its ca¬ 
pacity to meet community obligations. These are philo¬ 
sophically and academically committed to the attain¬ 
ment of competence in defined areas of societal needs. 
The entire idea here is to give people an opportunity to 
meet their own needs and to achieve their own im¬ 
provement. They admit students with an age span 
which may go from 14 to 80 years in a single institution 
with full time or part-time faculty. The financial sup¬ 
port is available frewn the state, the community through 
local taxes, and the-tuition fees. These colleges have 
financial procedures and draw negotiated budget 
funding from states linked to unit rate formula. The 
genesis of such institutions has emanated from the 
known economic benefits of education; education as a 
tool of social mobility; education as a tool to break the 
social poverty barriers and also to involve the local 
community to the cause of education. The two years 
course in such CCs offers a majOT entry point for stu¬ 
dents who may later on like to go in for degree 
programmes in conventional colleges and universities. 
In fact, there is a distinct articulation between the in¬ 
puts of the community college towards its learners and 
the requirements of degree programmes. Its faoilty is 
generally supportive of the community involvement 
in it. The main idea is development of human resource 
with an eye on community benefit role. The traditional 
structure constitutes such major components as aca¬ 
demic affairs with all course-related methodology and 
delivery system etc., student services including guid¬ 
ance, counselling, testing, financial aid, placennent etc.. 
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and business management including accounting con¬ 
trol with functions like those of most educational insti¬ 
tutions, etc. 

The CCs provide service to an amazingly broad 
spectrum of community needs. Educational and social 
benefits accrue to the community because broader and 
more diversified educational programmes are planned 
and a greater interchange of ideas and experiences 
takes place. They differ from other conventional col¬ 
leges in their local decision making resp>onsibility for 
providing education to the entire community. With the 
urban and rural areas engaged in complementary 
functions and to share collective experience such col¬ 
leges play an important role in providing extra educa¬ 
tional and cultural meaning. The primary intent is to¬ 
wards accessibility of lifelong higher education to aid 
regional and social development. They offer a range of 
career development programmes with academic skill 
enhancement packages for partnership in industry. 
They offer wider range of courses for divergent stu¬ 
dents treating every student as a learner of the system. 
They all subscribe to the philosophy of adaptability, 
capability of responding to new conditionvS and de¬ 
mands of circumstances. They are sensitive to commu¬ 
nity needs irrespective of the learning life time of its 
students. They are the seats to accommodate diversity 
of educational needs while providing commitment to 
self-improvement. So while a CC \s correlated to soci¬ 
etal needs of its surrounding community, it offers defi¬ 
nite programmes of academic skill enhancement. 

Recent y^SrS have seen resurgence of interest in 
community support services. Community broadly 
would mean group of people who share social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural interests and also share social obli¬ 
gations, common values and identify with each other 
as 'we'. Though the institution of CCs or people-run 
colleges is now more than ninety years old with the 
present array of over 1400 community colleges in 
America with about 5% of its total population enrolled 
in higher education out of which about 2% is enrolled 
in CCs, the concept is now being studied here with 
UGC placing this high on its agenda after having re¬ 
ceived feasibility report of these colleges for India. The 
concept has gained consideration particularly in the 
context of spirited advocacy in favour of privatization 
of education and globalization in a market economy of 
consumerism and commercialization of inputs. All in¬ 
vestment in education is desired to contribute towards 
making it an asset with defined relevance and its util¬ 
ity to social needs. They are also being advocated in 
the context <rf eme-ging cultural shift and people's need 


for more education and employment. There is no doubt 
tfiat the CCs in their composition, classification, ap- 
proach etc, are different from our traditional colleges 
in terms of their emphasis on knowledge, skiUs, com¬ 
petencies, mobility, credit transfer, vocational content, 
en&y conditions, age norms, faculty, finances etc., yet 
despite these ideological underpinnings the kdnd of 
major creative role assigned to such colleges in 
America cannot be envisaged here. Here each village, 
city or region presents a tableau of characteristics de¬ 
pendent on population distribution, social beliefs and 
land use. Even die large cities ferment in rapid change 
with immigration of people and their activity. In a 
country of our dimensions, the primary concern has to 
be the consolidation of existing institutions rather than 
to go in for alternatives experimented in a country 
with almost no unemployment. In our resource starved 
country, for such experiments which call for long per¬ 
spective planning and committed expenditure, it is 
difficult to apportion additional resources. While the 
entire programme is aimed at economic development 
through development of occupational opportunities, 
its educational validity will continue to be questioned 
because of its weak relationship between study and 
work and lack of convergence between intention and 
actuality. The paradigm would continue to be wholly 
irrelevant and as one amateurishly conceived. Its 
sustainability and impact would also be critical issues 
linked to social mobilization and creation of a culture 
amenable to its adoption. 

Indian higher education is increasingly beset with 
amorphous planning and instability as can be seen 
from various commissions' recommendations and re¬ 
views available from time to time. Policy makers have 
no control over grants or financial status of institu¬ 
tions. Even when establishment expenditure will pre¬ 
dictably be heavy in its envisaged setup of CCs, com¬ 
munity cooperation and participation will have to con¬ 
tribute continuously for its survival. Illiterates with 
orthodoxy as a fact of their lives and with average 
intelligence, and poverty of means cannot constitute 
the required local support for its growth. Even other¬ 
wise, our entire higher education is the concern of the 
state and central governments. Even the so called non¬ 
government colleges lean heavily for grants on the 
state governments for their survival. And die govern¬ 
ments oblige them as if they arc performing a social 
responsibility function. While the rural population is 
76.7% and this population is to be the target group for 
the community colleges, a new ethos at variance with 
the overall culture would be difficult to contemplate 
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for the development of such colleges particularly when 
the major part of the faculty does not want to move out 
of the cosmopolitan cities and serve in rural areas. 
Many of our colleges, even otherwise, are academic 
sltims both in terms of quality of education and infra¬ 
structure. Against this backdrop it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the idea of any substantial budget being sliced 
in favour of community colleges. 

As the management patterns and scope of colle¬ 
giate education are fast changing, search for new op>- 
tions and alternatives is inevitable. The financial 
crunch, student preferences and enrolment problems 
have made the approach difficult. With the expanding 
demand for educational opportunities, Distance Edu¬ 
cation mode has acquired greater attention and rel¬ 
evance. Through its-relaxed entry rules, flexibility in 
course choice and for providing quality education 
through learner centred services, it deserves to be 
strengthened. Though quality of Open and Distance 
Learning varies like any other form of education yet it 
is a better alternative and calls for greater support for 
its consolidation as a national movement for higher 
education. This is proved beyond doubt that it is cost 
effective and is easily accessible. With advancing tech¬ 
nology it is emerging as a strong channel to supple¬ 
ment the conventional system with its own target 
group and educational programmes with a fairly de¬ 
fined method of instruction and training. Open uni¬ 
versities demonstrate the openness of a learning sys¬ 
tem. With better management of students support ser¬ 
vices it has many learner friendly strategies to register 
its strong presence in higher education scer\ario with 
enthusiasm and relevance. 

Community colleges in America exist in a healthy 
economic environment which is a significant factor 
contributing to their survival. The academic courses 
have a strong relationship with work. There are suc¬ 
cessful placements qualitatively. There is no percep¬ 
tible gap between campus personality and work per¬ 
sonality of learners as they align work to educational 
objectives The system is goal-oriented. Community is 
supportive. The programmes are educationally de¬ 
rived and diversified. On the contrary if this is put up 
as a hybrid between the conventional secondary sys¬ 
tem and the graduate programmes of the colleges in 
India it will be a queer buffer which will neither be 
able to establish linkages with the secondary system 
nor grow into the corpus of our conventional graduate 
programmes offered in the colleges. It will also be un¬ 
able to be terminal in its course. The community inputs 
will at best be limited to labour or local materials. The 
scheme will suffer from ambiguities and poor organ¬ 
isation even at the level of self-help like many other 


schemes which are government sponsored and meet 
die inevitable fate after government support is with¬ 
drawn. There cannot be community taxation either to 
generate resources; no massive donations and gifts 
and no revolutioi\ary self-help operations either. At 
places controls will sometimes inhibit efforts and 
prove counter-productive. They will even stifle initia¬ 
tives . Thus it will be yet another experiment which will 
erode our scarce resources and will be a patchwork of 
local functions and foreign experiments. Thus it will 
neither be a help to the community nor will it provide a 
sound basis for continuing planned education. In the 
circumstances what is required is to improve the 
present collegiate system and generate viability and 
strive for accountability at every level while making 
d\e programme of development and student services 
socially relevant. Increased emphasis should be on 
competency related education rather than on courses 
terminating in routine award of degrees of no cor\se- 
quence. In all areas such as faculty, finances, infra¬ 
structure, student couiwelling, courses etc, new inputs 
are called for to revitalue the present system which 
has reached a stage of stagnation because of political 
lack of will and resistance to change at all levels. So 
while institutions may continue to expand to accom¬ 
modate popular demand, related imperatives of such 
expansion should be identified and strengthened by 
the government while also not losing sight of prin¬ 
ciples of quality, quantity and equity. The existing col¬ 
leges should be shaped into high performing institu¬ 
tions with a commitment to development and change 
with inbuilt safeguards to check social exploitation. 

In the maze of existing types such as affiliated, 
constituent, autonomous, maintained single and 
multifaculty conventional and professional colleges, 
controlled whether by the government, university, or 
non-government organisations, the social and educa¬ 
tional ties and performance outcome in terms of their 
products require to be objectively appraised. The uni¬ 
versities have to redefine dieir role in the collegiate 
sector. The UGC has to look at its assistance profile vis- 
a-vis the collegiate sector. About half of the colleges 
are not even eligible to draw assistance which even 
otherwise is less than 20% for all the colleges even 
though they constitute the mother sector of higher edu¬ 
cation with over 85% students in them. The organic 
continuity of effort between the colleges and the uni¬ 
versities has to be addressed to the community needs 
as such. Vocationalisation at the first degree level is 
the one area in which the UGC has of late evinced keen 
interest and has registered its major thrust in the col¬ 
leges. The programme, yet in its infancy, requires rig¬ 
orous timely monitoring and continuous evaluation 
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linked to defined performance indicators to give die 
desired results. The courses have to be generated and 
faculty trained in tenns of societal needs and applica* 
bility. The diverse area specific needs require to be 
integrated into the system. 

Before the experiment of community colleges is 
undertaken, a competent look at die role and perfor¬ 
mance of the existing colleges, established in the coun¬ 
try over the years and related to the community would 
be helpful. Some of the colleges are, as such, excellent 
in their performance with regular support offered ci¬ 
ther by the govemmoit or the universities. They also 
excel because of strong social support and able man¬ 
agement and they are serving the community and ad¬ 
dress their endeavour to the societal requirements. 
There are others which are an apology in the name of 
colleges. They are the products of political ambitions 
promoted by university apathy as the latter admits 
them to its privilege of affiliation as a formality of sorts 
widiout insisting even on the fulfilment of basic aca¬ 
demic and infrastructural requirements. To substitute 
these into community colleges or to open community 
colleges in such areas would be to repeat the folly and 
give higher education yet another go by. Community 
colleges may be bold experiment but is wholly unsuit¬ 
able in a country with little academic norms and where 
apathy is a way of life and where the universities, in 
the existing case of affiliated colleges have failed to 
offer their positive leadership to the satisfaction of so¬ 
ciety. 

The CCs will suffer from a large number of practi¬ 
cal aberrations. The validity of their courses, mobility 
of students, evaluation and above all the management 
will be die most difficult challenges to be faced by 
those who now advocate.the idea of their establish¬ 
ment even in a modified shape. Even if they run the 
courses of their own volition and relevance, their 
equivalence and accreditation will be difficult without 
a welt defined system of their academic evaluation 
and credibility. Their performance will always be in 
jeopardy in the context of trickling flow of funds as is 
the experience in case of other institutions of higher 
education where resource crunch is a fact of life. It has 
been suggested that community colleges, because of 
their location and linkages with the community will be 
best suited for the introduction cA much needed voca¬ 
tional courses. They will produce the work force re¬ 
quired for development and enhance the self employ- 
ability of our youth to reduce die problem of unem¬ 
ployment. Kather than opening such colleges with the 
imported brand name of community colleges it would 
be wordiwhile to consolidate the existing over four 
hundred institutions with vocational courses and give 


them a new orientation and direction to enable them to 
address adult learning needs of the community. The 
fimds being limited, the distribution has to be judi¬ 
cious while bringing societal priorities centre stage 
through the existing institutiona of higher education. 
The changes, if any, have to be conceived as an indig¬ 
enous movement with a focus on local employment 
needs and work place relevance widi conceptual cur¬ 
ricula. This alone will result into its assured survival 
widi extensive invedvementof the people. 
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IGNOU Educational Television Programmes 

An Appraisal 

jAgAnnadi Mohanty* 

SnMndhya Mohanty** 


Introduction 

The concept of open univeraity has emerged to 
meet the rapidly changing needs of the Society. G. 
Ram Reddy ha.s rightly observed, "All over the world 
the open universities are being organised to provide 
innovative, flexible and high quality distance educa¬ 
tion. This is being done to meet the diverse educational 
needs of the people who cannot, for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, go to the conventional system, but who would 
like to have access to higher education *. The open uni¬ 
versity system has been initiated in order to augment 
opportunities for higher education and as an instru¬ 
ment of democratising education. It is also an impor¬ 
tant means of socialising education with emphasis on 
equality, equity and justice. 

Indira Gandhi National Open University 
(IGNOU) was established in the year 1985. IGNOU 
television video programmes are telecast through the 
national channel on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri¬ 
days for half an hour each day. Tele-teach system is 
here examined with questions for the real pedagogical 
significance on the grounds of expected influence on 
the learners. The one track flow of information may 
defeat the larger goals. So there is a need to incorpo¬ 
rate the student-teacher interaction in the process. 
Since tele-medium plays a vital role in IGNOU's net¬ 
work of the learning resources, the researchers 
thought it necessary to explore how the IGNOU ETV 
programmes influenced the viewers. 

Objectives 

The study purports to meet the following objec¬ 
tives ; 

i) to Study the qualitative aspects of IGNOU 
programmes; 

ii) to identify the strong and weak points of the 
programmes; 

iii) to study the appropriateness of the prog¬ 
rammes; and 


*Bx-Prmcipal, Radharuith AISB, Cuttack. 

** Teacher Educator, D.I.EJ., Sambaipur. 


iv) to suggest measures for improvement of the 
programmes. 

Methods it Ta^miquea of Data Collectioii 

The researchers observed the IGNOU ETV 
programmes spKmsored by IGNOU's Communication 
Division with keen interest and took a sample of 20 
such programmes telecast during the period 8.2.95 
and 31.3.95. The details of the programmes are given 
in Table. The data were collected through direct obser¬ 
vation of the researchers. The researchers collected 
data regarding the ol^ectives, content, format, visual 
aids, voice pace, presentation of the topic and the clar¬ 
ity of the content and voice, etc of these programmes 
with the help of an observation schedule. 

Analysis sihI Inttipretation 

The data thus collected were analysed and inter¬ 
preted in the light of objectives, content, visual, voice, 
languages, pace, presentation and format, etc. 

t) Objedioes 

An educational programme without objectives is 
like a letter without address. So the researchers took 
some assumed objectives like knowledge, understand¬ 
ing and application, etc of the IGNOU ETV prog¬ 
rammes for their assessment. Table II shows the 
weightage given the assumed objectives. It shows that 
all the programmes emphasised ^knowledge' objective 
to a great extent. As regards Understanding', 55% of 
the programmes emphasised diis objective to a great 
extent and 45% to some extent 'Application' objective 
was emphasised to a great extent in 45% programmes, 
to some extent in 35% of the programmes and not at all 
in 20% of the programmes. It is evident from the analy¬ 
sis that all the programmes were mainly knowledge 
oriented, though other objectives were not neglected 
entirely. 

tt) Adequacy of Content 

Regarding the adequacy of content, it was found 
that about 25% of die programmes were over-loaded 
with content and in about 75% the content was ad¬ 
equate. 
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to) Format 


In the present sample, use of different formats 
were considered. Table IV shows the distribution of 
IGNOU ETV Programmes according to different for¬ 
mats. It is evident from Table that formats of inter¬ 
view and discussion with experts were adopted in 
35%, lectures with visuals graphs in 30% lectures with 
demonstration in 20% and documentary films in 15% 
of the programmes. 

w) Visual Aids (Quantitatwe) 

Visuals, the key element in a format, help to a 
great extent in making a programme effective and re¬ 
ceptive. The visuals used in the ETV programmes un¬ 
der study are given in Table V. It is evident that activi¬ 
ties and real objects were used widely in a number of 
programmes, whereas two-dimensional and three-di¬ 
mensional aids were not used in most of the 
programmes. 

v) Visuals (Qualitative) 

It is important to use an adequate number of visu¬ 
als in a programme. It is also equally imp)ortant to 
give attention to the use of these visuals in an effective 
way to servethe purpose to the desirable extent. Hence, 
the need for qualitative assessment of visuals. Table 
VI gives a clear picture the qualitative assessment of 
these programmes. It indicates that in about 65% 
programmes, visuals were fully clear, and in 50% of 
the programmes these were attractive. On the whole, 
most of the programmes were clear and attractive. 

vi) Voice 

Voice plays an important role in the communica¬ 
tion process. Unless Voice is clear and its speed nor¬ 
mal, it will make the entire programme ineffective 
and meaningless. Distinct voice is necessary for mak¬ 
ing the programme more effective. Table Vll pertains 
to the clarity of voice and Table VIII the sp>e^ of the 
voice. 

As regards the voice of the programmes under 
study, it was found that in about 90% of the 
programmes the voice was distinct and in only 10% of 
the programmes it was partially distinct. Similarly in 
85% of the programmes it was found at a normal speed 
and in about 15% of the programmes it was a little fast. 

vH) language 

As regards the language aspect of these 
programmes, it was found that in about 35% of the 
programmes, two languages (Hindi and English) were 
used. But in other programmes only one language (En¬ 
glish) was used. 


vm) Disturbances during presentation 

While collecting the data, d\e investigators found 
transmission disturbances at the time of presentation 
erf more than 40% of the programmes. 

Major Findings 

The major findings of the study are given below 

i) As regards the objectives, knowledge objec¬ 
tive was given more emphasis in 100% of the 
programmes, whereas due importance was 
not given to other objectives like application 
and understanding; 

il) Most of the programmes were adequate in 
content; 

iii) In most erf the programmes, the formats were 
lecture, discussion and interviews. In case of 
management topics, dramatization and prob¬ 
lem solving approach were given due empha¬ 
sis but demonstration and quiz were not given 
due emphasis; 

iv) Interviews and discussions with experts, 
problem solving in management were found 
more interesting; 

v) In 65% of the programmes, the visuals were 
quite clear; 

vi) In 50% of the programmes the visuals were 
attractive; 

vii) In most of the programmes (about 90%) voice 
was distinctand normal; 

vni) Language media of the programmes were En¬ 
glish (65%) and Hindi (35%); and 

ix) Transmission disturbances were observed 
during the telecast of about 40% of the 
programmes. 

Suggestions 

i) The instructional objectives like understand¬ 
ing, application and skills should be given 
more emphasis while producing the 
programmes; 

ii) Programme briefs should be announced with 
the names of their producing agencies prior to 
telecast. Otherwise, the topics to be telecast 
should be published in the newspapers; 

iii) The programmes telecast once in the morning 
should be repeated in the evening; 

iv) Objectives of various ETV programmes 
should be announced before the telecast; 

v) Tele-clubs should be organised in all the edu¬ 
cational institutions: 

vi) Step)s need be taken for smooth telecast with¬ 
out avoidable disturbances; and 

vii) Various formats, particularly dramatization, 
role playing etc need be used in more prog¬ 
rammes. 
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Table 1: Sdected IGNOU Programmes Telecast during February and March 1995 


S.Wo, 

Title of the Programme 

Subject 

Dfly 

Date 

1 

Nutrition & Health Education 

Health 

Wednesday 

08.02.95 

2 

Doppler effect 

Sound 

Wednesday 

08.02.95 

3 

Management of Technology (Telematric) 

Management 

Friday 

10.02.95 

4 

Measures of Dispersion 

Statistics 

Monday 

13.02.95 

5 

Ancient time Library 

History 

Wednesday 

15.02.95 

6 

Marketing 

Management 

Friday 

17.02.95 

7 

Measures of Dispersion (Apakaran ku map) 

Statistics 

Monday 

20.02.95 

8 

Rural poverty and its alleviation 

Rural Development 

Wednesday 

22.02.95 

9 

Probability Fundamentals 

Management 

Friday 

24.02.95 

10 

Probability Application 

-do- 

Friday 

03.03.95 

11 

Preparation of Tables and Graphs 

Statistics 

Monday 

06.03.95 

12 

Colon Scheme of Qassification 

Library Science 

Wednesday 

08.03.95 

13 

Management (Synthetic Fibre Marketing) 

Management 

Friday - 

10.03.95 

14 

Visualizing of T.V. Script 

ETV 

Monday 

13.03.95 

15 

You and Your Food 

Health 

Wednesday 

15.03.95 

16 

Creative Writing 

Literature 

Wednesday 

22.03.95 

17 

Communication barrier 

Management 

Friday 

24.03.95 

18 

Publicity of Article 

Journalism 

Monday 

27.03.95 

19 

Assessment tc Evaluation 

Management 

Wednesday 

29.03.95 

20 

Human Resources Development 

Management 

Friday 

31.03.95 


in Human Organisation 


Table n : Distribution of IGNOU ETV Programmes according to their Emphasis on Diffaent Assumed 
Instructional Objectives : Extent of Emphasis and Percentage of Programmes. 


On Objectives 

To a great 
extent 

To some extent 

Not at all 



No. % 

No- % 

No. 

% 

1-Knowledge 

1,2,3,4, 100 

5,6,7, 8, 

9,10,11, 

12,13,14, 

15,16,17, 

18,19,20 

Nil 

Nil 


2-Understanding 

2,4,6,9, 55 

12,14,16, 

17,18,19, 

20 

I, 3,5, 45 

7,8,10, 

II, 13,15 

NU 


3-Application 

1,3,8, 45 

10,12,14 

15,17,20 

5,6,7, 35 

11,13, 

16,19 

2,4, 

9,18 

20 
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Table HI: Adeqnmcy of content of the Programmei 


OverlcHtded Adofuate Inadequate 


No. 

% No. 

% 

No. 

% 


4,7, 9, 

25 1,2,3,5,6,8, 75 

-Nil- 



10,20 

1L13, 

14,15, 





16,17,18,19 




Table IV: Diatribation of Programines accordlnx to Different Fomiats 

SI. No. Name of the Format 

No. of Programmes 


% 

1. Lectures with Demonstration 

4,7,9,14 



20 

2. Lectures with Visuals/Graphs 

133,11,12,19 



30 

3. Interview/Discussion with experts 

3,6,10,13,16,18,20 


35 

4. Documentary Films 

2,15,17 



15 

Table V : Dutribution of Programmea according to Viaual Aida 

Visuals 

To a great extent 

To some extent 

Not at all 




No. % 

No. % 

No. 

% 


Activities 

3,4,6, 7, 50 

1,8,12, 30 

2,5,11, 

20 



9,10,13, 

14,15 

16 




17,18,20 

18 




Two-Dimensional 

5, 11,16, 20 

1,2,4,6,8, 45 

3,17,7,10, 

35 



18 

9,12,13,15 

14,19,20 



Three-Dimensional 

2,5 10 

1,3,6,8, 60 

4,7,11 

30 




9,10,12,14 

13,39,20 





15,16,17,18 




Rea} Objects 

1,5,8,12, 40 

2,3,6,9,10 35 

4,7,11, 

25 



14,15,18,17 

13,16 

19,20 



Table VI: Diatribution of Programmes according to die uae of Viauala 


Fu//y 

Partially 

Not at all 




No. % No. % No. % 


Gear 1.2^,4,7,8, 

65 5,6,9,10, 

35 

Nil 


12,13,14,15, 

16,19,20 

11,17,18, 




Attractive 1,2,733,4, 

50 5,6,7,10, 

50 

Nil 


9,12,14,15, 

11,13,17, 




16. 

18,1930. 




Table Vll: Distribution of Programmes according to the clarity of Voice 

Distinct 

Partially Distinct 


Indtstinct 


No. % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

133333,7,9, 90 

10,11,12,13,14, 

15,16,18,1930 

8,17 

10 



Table Vm : Diatribution of Programmea according to speed of Voice 

Quick 

Normal 


Slow 


No. % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

4,7,9 15 

U333A10,11, 

12,13,14,15,16,17 

18,19,20 

85 

Nil 
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Developing Complementary Attitudes 


Dr. Kasturirangan, Chairman^ Space CommiMion^ Chairman^ BRO 
Sl Secretary, DOS delivered dve Convocation Address at the sixty 
fifth convocation of Andhra University, Visakhapatnaxn. He said, ”tn 
this modem era, we have to develop a broader sense of complement 
taiy attitudes comprising scientific, technical, artistic and religious 
elements. This is the key for individual growdL Every individual has 
a great deal of creativity in him or her. One of the important tasks 
before any society is to provide opportunities for bringing out that 
creativity in each individual." Excerpts 


The most important phase in 
one's life Ls the student phase be¬ 
cause during this period one ac¬ 
quires the abilities to face the chal¬ 
lenges of one's life. This is also the 
time during which one expands 
one's knowledge and builds the 
foundations for further learning. 
As you step into a career in this 
modem age after completion of for¬ 
mal education, you should be 
aware that learning has to be a con¬ 
tinuing process throughout your 
life, The changes in science and 
technology are so rapid in recent 
times that it is difficult for any 
single person to fully apprecia te a ll 
the developments. An example for 
such rapid advance in recent times 
is in the field of micro electronics, 
which is continuing to produce re¬ 
markable changes in computer 
technologies and communications. 
Similarly, the advances in molecu¬ 
lar genetics have opened up enor¬ 
mous vistas for new developments 
in agriculture and health manage¬ 
ment. So, continuity in learning is 
essential if you have to overcome 
obsolescence and successfully face 
challenges of future life. What are 
the challenges which we have to 
face now and in the future? 

If we analyse the relatively re¬ 
cent history of past one century, we 
understand that there have been 


bewildering changes all over the 
world. Several countries gained in¬ 
dependence from their colonial 
masters and are trying hard to de¬ 
velop both socially and economi¬ 
cally. You are aware that not long 
ago, our nation too had to carry out 
a historic struggle to gain indepen¬ 
dence and subsequently to achieve 
socio-economic development un¬ 
der a democratic polity. As Indi- 
aas, we had been endowed with 
rich cultural heritage from ancient 
times, A highly evolved vedic cul¬ 
ture flourished as long back as the 
first and second millennia before 
the birth of Christ. From those early 
times, noble thoughts emanated in 
our society and we could find many 
high points of civilisation. For ex¬ 
ample, the ancient utterance ' Ekam 
Sat Viprah: Bahuda Vadantbf indi¬ 
cates the realisation even in those 
early times that behind life and ex¬ 
istence, there is a great force, a great 
presence which has been named 
differently by different groups of 
people, conditioned otherwise by 
different economic cultural and so¬ 
cial backgrounds. We learnt that 
our ancient society nurtured a con¬ 
stant striving for achieving higher 
values in life — for example the 
emphasis for qualities like' Updesha, 
Mudita, Karurui, Mflifri' which mean 
that one should ignore evil, culti¬ 
vate graciousness, develop love 


and do active good to all. With this 
background of culture and tradi¬ 
tion which very few nations in the 
world can boast of, we wanted to 
shape our society, after indepen¬ 
dence, into a prosperous and 
civilised society. Our vision was to 
provide each citizen with means for 
meeting the basic needs like food, 
water, clothing and shelter. We 
wanted to ensure that we promote 
social justice and remove all those 
aberrations which were historical 
legacies and which deprived equal 
opportunities for all. We also 
wanted to provide access for all 
people for education, particularly 
for women and eradicate illiteracy. 
Further, we wanted to maintain 
peace and harmony in the society. 
The ancient India is known for 
maintaining religious tolerance 
and harmony among different reli¬ 
gions. You know from history how 
tolerant were the ancient rulers of 
Andhra towards both Buddhism 
and Hinduism. Such tolerance is no 
exception to this place. This toler¬ 
ance and harmony finds a very 
strong expression in the works of 
several Bhakti saints and Sufi 
saints of India in the medieval pe¬ 
riod. Only when such a harmony is 
maintained in a society, there will 
be conducive environment for its 
progress. Hence, when we started 
to renew our society after indepen¬ 
dence, we aimed to satisfy all the 
foregoing boundary conditions, 
and achieve material progress as 
well as spiritual development of 
our people in a democratic set up. 
What have been the results? If we 
compare the status in our country 
between now and preindepen¬ 
dence era, we find that there had 
been tremendous development in 
various spheres such as, agricul¬ 
ture, education, health care, indus¬ 
try, commerce, transportation, 
communications, energy sources 
and so on. For example, in the field 
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of agriculture, the major achieve¬ 
ment we scored since indepen¬ 
dence was to achieve self suffi¬ 
ciency very soon through green 
revolution. The annual foodgrain 
production which was barely at a 
level of 55 million tons in 1947 has 
increased to 180 million tons in the 
recent years. In the field of educa¬ 
tion, we could see that literacy rate 
rose from a level of 16% at the time 
of independence to the present 
52%. In a time span of four decades 
from 1950, 3 lakhs new schools 
have been opened and the enrol¬ 
ment during this period increased 
from 2.4 crores to 15.7 crores- Like¬ 
wise, increased facilities for health 
care enhanced the average life ex¬ 
pectancy frcm 30 years during the 
time of independence to the pre¬ 
sent level of about 60 years. In in¬ 
dustrial arena, India made great 
strides and today Indian industry 
is highly diversified and possesses 
considerable technological stren¬ 
gths. There has also been rapid 
growth in infrastructural facilities 
like roads and communications. 
Yet, all these magnificent develop¬ 
ments are not adequate to realise 
all our past visions and dreams. We 
still have a lot of work to accom¬ 
plish in this direction. So, building 
of a self-sustaining, vibrant and 
harmoniously developed society is 
the biggest challenge of our time. 
Whatever may be your field of 
work — be it a business, a service, 
an industrial profession or research 
— if you can do something to con¬ 
tribute to build a good society, your 
life will be more purpcweful. 

Let us now turn our attention 
to the other future challenges that 
confront us — at global as well as 
national levels. Growing popula¬ 
tion is one of the biggest challenges. 
After a very long p>eriod since the 
origin of our species on earth, the 
global human population reached 


a level of 10 millions, about 10,000 
years ago. This grew rapidly to 2.5 
billion by 1950. Within a short span 
of furdier 40 years, it has more than 
doubled to 5.5 billions. This in¬ 
crease in population had been die 
result of improved health care 
which lowered infant mortality 
rates and which sustained high 
birth rates. However, the increas¬ 
ing trend in population cannot be 
reversed in a short time. Even if ac¬ 
tions are taken to bring down the 
birth rate it takes several decades 
or even some generations to lower 
the death rates so as to arrest popu- 
laticm growth. For example, even if 
the fertility is brought down from 
the current global replacement av¬ 
erage of 3.3 to 2-1 children per 
woman in the next 60 years, that 
will add atleast 11 billions to global 
population before levelling off at 
the end of 21st century. This mag¬ 
nitude of population addition, 
which will particularly occur in the 
developing countries, would have 
enormous implications for supply 
of basic needs and also for sustain¬ 
ing natural environment. 

Throughout history and par¬ 
ticularly in the present times, we 
have been watching that human ac¬ 
tivities have been contributing to 
environmental degradation. The 
increased population growth has 
been responsible for accelerating 
the use of natural resources, pro¬ 
duction of large amount of wastes 
and also degradatiOT of environ¬ 
ment- Our efforts to increase the 
production of food, clothing, shel¬ 
ter, comfort and recreation to meet 
the needs of growing population 
put tremendous strain on the natu¬ 
ral resources and environment. 
These are further worsened by the 
consumption habits of wealthy na¬ 
tions, certain applications of new 
technologies and particular pat¬ 
terns of social organisation and re¬ 


source management Hence we are 
running the risk of bringing about 
irreversible changes due to the 
pressures of increased populaticm. 
These changes could be of signifi¬ 
cant magnitude. There are already 
several indicators of environmen¬ 
tal stress such as growing loss of 
bio diversity, increased emissioxis 
of carbon dioxide and other green 
house gases, the upward trends of 
deforestation, add rains, loss of top 
soil, shortages of water and fuel 
wood and so on. Added to this, 
there had been rapid exploitation 
of non renewable resources. The 
developed countries which account 
for 23% of world {X)pulation have 
been responsible for consuming the 
largest part of minerals and fossil 
fuels. Thus, environmental prob¬ 
lems arise from various reasons 
such as the direct poUution from in¬ 
creased energy uses and other in¬ 
dustrial activities, inappropriate 
agricultural practices, population 
concentrations and inadequate en¬ 
vironment management. Normally 
priority is given for solving imme¬ 
diate economic problems without 
due regard to environmental prob¬ 
lems. This causes environmental 
damages which later pose serious 
problems for health and also be¬ 
come road blocks for future eco¬ 
nomic growth. Redressing such 
damages in environment may not 
be possible and even if it is feasible, 
it is going to be very expensive. A 
standing example of how expen¬ 
sive is the loss of an old tree is 
found in the following statement, 
which 1 quote: 


"A tree that lives for 50 years 
generates Rs. 5.3 lakhs worth 
of oxygen, recycles Rs. 6.4 
lakhs worth of fertility, facili¬ 
tates Rs. 6.4 lakhs worth of soil 
erosion controL creates Rs. 10-5 
lakhs worth of air pollution 
control and provides Rs. 5.3 
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lakhs worth of shelter for birds 
and animals. Besides, it pro¬ 
vides flowers, fruits and lum¬ 
bers. So, when one tree falls or 
is felled, the city loses some¬ 
thing worth more than Rs. 32 
lakhs." (unquote) 

The relation between the popu¬ 
lation, economic development and 
natural environment is quite com¬ 
plex. We observe that in developed 
nations, people have been striving 
to know with how much' they can 
live. In contrast in developing 
countries, we are trying hard to 
know with how less' we can live. 
Nevertheless, actions are needed 
from both sides to strike harmony 
between development and natural 
environment. Environmental im¬ 
pacts depend upon a host of factors 
such as rate of resource use, distri¬ 
bution of population among rural 
and urban areas, level of poverty 
and lack of economic opportunities, 
which in him stimulate environ¬ 
mental degradation by encourag¬ 
ing exploitation of marginal re¬ 
sources. However, it is to be noted 
that development is the legitimate 
expectation of less developed cou n- 
tries. Hence at global level, greater 
understanding is necessary. Effec¬ 
tive actions are to be taken for pro¬ 
tection of environment on the one 
hand and providing avenues for 
rapid economic development in the 
poorer countries on the other hand, 
There are several problems in de¬ 
veloping countries which are to be 
tackled. These include wide spread 
poverty, increased number of aged 
persons, limited educational op¬ 
portunities for large groups of 
people, scarce resources for invest¬ 
ment and non-availability of tech¬ 
nologies. All these problems can be 
tackled with some level of confi¬ 
dence only if population growth is 
arrested and in addition efforts arc 
made to achieve sustainability of 


natural world. Such a sustainabil¬ 
ity demands goals, as identified by 
the Global Possible Conference 
(1984), such as (a) demographic 
transition to a stable population (b) 
energy transition to high efficiency 
without environmental degrada¬ 
tion (c) resources transition to en¬ 
hance and use the products of na¬ 
ture judiciously without depleting 
capital and (d) economic transition 
to sustainable growth and broader 
sharing of its benefits. In achieving 
the sustainability, there is a role for 
each segment of society, namely, 
voluntary organisations, the Gov¬ 
ernment and people in general. 
There is also a great scope for de¬ 
veloping and using new tech¬ 
nologies which are environment 
friendly. 

I would now like to touch upon 
another major challenge of the fu¬ 
ture at a global level, namely, the 
process of development under an 
emerging world economic order. 
Again looking at the not so distant 
past, we discover that the charac¬ 
teristic features of the post world 
war era were the emergence of nu¬ 
merous independent nations and 
rapid imp>act of scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution. In such a mi¬ 
lieu, one witnessed the active en¬ 
gagement of many world nations 
in a fierce competition for economic 
gains. The globe presented a divi¬ 
sion between those countries, who 
had taken advantage of their early 
entry in industrial revolution and 
stood to gain by rapidly adding 
wealth to their economies and the 
other group of nations, which were 
overburdened by rapidly growing 
and high populations, predomi¬ 
nantly agrarian economies and con¬ 
strained by poverty and lack of 
technological resources. Differing 
political ideologies also created di¬ 
visions and alignments among na¬ 
tions, and influenced their eco¬ 


nomic and trade relations. The 
wealthy nations found sizeable 
markets for their manufactured 
goods in developing countries, who 
often supplied them with minerals 
and raw materials at low value. As 
resource technologies were under 
possession of large multinational 
corporations belonging to devel¬ 
oped countries, they had a large 
share of world trade. Because of 
this economic power, the interna¬ 
tional economic system was domi¬ 
nated by those countries. The rules, 
regulations and international insti¬ 
tutions of trade, money and finance 
of the international economic sys¬ 
tem were greatly influenced by 
th^m. Although a few developing 
countries were able to succeed 
against such a domination, several 
developing nations are not ad¬ 
equately equipped to deal with 
such a situation. The experience in 
the world shows that the free play 
of economic forces tend to produce 
growing amount of inequality both 
among and within nations. This 
gap is also further accentuated by 
rapid advances in technology. In 
the last few years, major transitions 
are apparent in the world scene, 
and these included the end of cold 
war, an increasing trend of global¬ 
isation of markets in the develop>- 
ing world and the conclusion of 
Uruguay round of Trade negotia¬ 
tions which culminated in the es¬ 
tablishment of a World Trade 
Organisation. However, in order to 
succeed in such a global environ¬ 
ment, a developing country needs 
to evolve proper responses. In gen¬ 
eral, globalisation encourages 
greater access to new technologies 
and inventions. Similarly new 
products and materials produced 
through innovations reach the mar¬ 
kets in all countries rapidly. Upon 
globalisation, several domestic in¬ 
dustries are compelled to extend 

(Contd. on page 22) 
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HUMAN RESOURCE 

Per Capita Social Service Expenditure and Grants from Centre 


Per Capita Social Service Expenditure 



I988S9 

(A/c) 

1989-90 

(A/c) 

1990-91 

(A/c) 

1991 

(Rh 

All States 

144.12 

148.78 

155.38 

151 

High Income States 

Gujarat 

183.04 

174.62 

177.85 

178 

Haryana 

194.68 

183.12 

183.27 

178 

Maharashtra 

188.80 

186.98 

182.33 

184 

Punjab 

246.80 

218.52 

200.88 

219, 

KSddle Income States 

Andhra Pradesh 

141.73 

152.55 

148.25 

144 

Karnataka 

155.06 

152.10 

155.91 

169 

Kerala 

179.42 

180.79 

195.69 

179, 

Tamil Nadu 

152.75 

185.66 

204.65 

196, 

West Bengal 

125.26 

131.73 

159.48 

144. 

Low Income States 

Bihar 

90.11 

96.91 

102 18 

99, 

Madhya Pradesh 

122.47 

124.39 

195.41 

133 

Orissa 

119.54 

127.31 

124.07 

147 

Rajasthan 

14851 

146.47 

165.89 

161 

Uttar Pradesh 

95.69 

109.73 

116.88 

101, 

Special Category States 

Assam 

149.74 

140.34 

147.06 

138.: 

Himachal Pradesh 

372.12 

320.15 

334.34 

353.: 

Jammu and Kashmir 

333.10 

327.27 

338.49 

349.: 

Meghalaya 

325.94 

354.41 

364.18 

402,‘ 

Manipur 

442.18 

427.11 

353.89 

325.( 

Nagaland 

701.00 

689.45 

624.00 

543.: 

Tripura 

408.40 

384.19 

382.15 

370.f 


Notes : Grants from centre relate to plan and non-plan grants. 

The classification of states in terms of high, middle and low per capita income has been made 
on the basis of latest available figures of net state domestic product released by the states. 
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3PMENT DATA - 4 


Capita) for Twenty-One Major States at 1980-81 Prices 

(Rupees) 


Per Capita Grants from Centre to States 


1988-89 

(AJe) 

1989-90 

(AJe) 

1990-91 

(A/c) 

1991-92 

(RE) 

1992-93 

(BE) 

64.33 

51,50 

67.23 

73.91 

70.82 

52.43 

24.29 

31 45 

40.88 

43.49 

57.53 

29.84 

40.18 

44.88 

48.50 

43.12 

39.72 

45.86 

40.92 

40.22 

52.59 

30.49 

40.02 

68.50 

61-64 

44.62 

37.15 

53.32 

51.77 

53.84 

40.01 

30,57 

38.30 

35.94 

49.77 

39,48 

31.28 

54.77 

60.17 

57,71 

43.33 

38.40 

46.67 

44.04 

41.63 

55.51 

29.31 

48.20 

47.87 

53.67 

39.81 

26.96 

40.64 

47.64 

48.16 

51.65 

36.94 

58.88 

74.06 

66.31 

85.28 

70.83 

85.08 

98.48 

106.72 

82.96 

56.39 

87.51 

86.18 

86.44 

46.26 

39.61 

6847 

66.67 

55.88 

125.59 

110.44 

106.96 

192.31 

178.71 

356.43 

330.46 

337.30 

378.42 

326.61 

322.04 

321.56 

349.92 

466.94 

402.28 

578.06 

568.18 

575.00 

573.50 

521.28 

647.94 

602,83 

605.39 

588.32 

510.95 

1260.90 

1075.27 

1014.27 

1096.45 

935.08 

519.24 

488.42 

-490.00 

497.00 

493.89 


fee : S.P. Gupta and A.K. Saricar. Fiscal Correction and Human Resource Development: 

Expradituie at Central and State Levels. Economic and Political Weekly. 26 March, 1994. 
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(Contd. from page 19) 
their arena of operations and trans¬ 
formed as multi-national enter¬ 
prises. There will be greater flow of 
technological information at inter¬ 
national level. Domestic industries 
will also have to compete wid\ their 
counterparts at global level and are 
required to produce products of in¬ 
ternational quality which demands 
a great degree of innovative ap¬ 
proach in their business. In terms of 
Science and Technology, a major 
response which is required from a 
developing country in the context 
of globalisation is the need for long 
term policy and long term ap¬ 
proach to science and technology. 
A very important requirement 
would be strong coordination 
among universities, industries, re¬ 
search institutions and govern¬ 
ment Also, greater level of coop¬ 
eration between public and private 
sector becomes essential. Each de¬ 
veloping country has to discover a 
niche for their industries in the glo¬ 
bal market. In chosen areas, indus¬ 
try should be strongly supported by 
the government, public, educa¬ 
tional and RicD institutions for es¬ 
tablishing leadership or core com¬ 
petence. In India, we have to ac¬ 
cord priority for such potentially 
successful areas such as software, 
textiles and so on. Another field of 
major response to globalisation will 
be in the education sector and par¬ 
ticularly in continuing education. 
Technology evaluation, particu¬ 
larly addressing contemporary 
overseas technologies, is a neces¬ 
sary step to promote effective di¬ 
versification. While I would not like 
to go on mentioning all such mea¬ 
sures, I would «id with underscor¬ 
ing importance of one more area, 
namely, standardisation of indus¬ 
trial products according to a uni¬ 
form standard. In short I would like 
to summarise that increasing 
globalisation of trade and markets 


p»oses a very big challenge for sev¬ 
eral countries including our own. 
They also open up several new op¬ 
portunities not only in industry and 
services sectors but also in several 
other fields like agriculture, educa¬ 
tion and sci^ce and technology. 

Role of Science «tw 1 Technology 

While Science and Technology 
alone cannot solve the problems 
posed by population growth, 
wasteful resource consumption 
and poverty, it can play a crucial 
role for increasing income and for 
educating public and policy mak¬ 
ers so that both government and 
public could act more effectively. 
Science and technology could also 
develop new options for limiting 
population growth, protecting en¬ 
vironment and improving quality 
of life. The scientists could work to 
develop strategies and tools for im¬ 
proving education, developing hu¬ 
man resources and to help tackling 
major problems of society in fields 
like health, energy, transportation 
and communications. Science and 
technology can also play a crucial 
role in achieving sustainable devel¬ 
opments in fields like agriculture, 
water resource management and so 
on. Science can help to cultivate a 
sense of purp>ose as much as art or 
religion does. If we look at the evo¬ 
lution in this universe from big 
bang to the present intelligent hu¬ 
man beings, we sec a pattern and 
bountiful creativity in nature. How¬ 
ever, with the increased level of 
industrialisation and mechani¬ 
sation, there arc changes in the so¬ 
cial framework. There have been 
forces to increase alienation and to 
rob the sense of purpose in an indi¬ 
vidual. One of the greatest require¬ 
ments is to restore this sense of pur¬ 
pose. We should find social and in¬ 
dustrial organisations where most 
people should feel responsible for 
what is going on. There is tremen¬ 


dous scope for inventiveness in cre¬ 
ating such systems. In this modem 
era, we have to develop a broader 
sense of complementary attidues 
c<unprising scientific, technical, ar¬ 
tistic and religious elements. This 
is the key for individual growth. 
Every individual has a great deal 
of creativity in him or her. One of 
the important tasks before any so¬ 
ciety is to provide opportunities for 
bringing out that creativity in each 
individual. Hence, it is necessary to 
develop new creative outlets which 
are not only relevant for scientists 
and artists but for every member of 
the society. 

I tried so far to draw on a broad 
canvas the relationship among 
population, development, environ¬ 
ment and the role of science. I 
would now like to dwell upon the 
picture in India in the next few de¬ 
cades in terms of two of its most 
important resources, namely, land 
and water resources. 

One of the major factors which 
diminished the effect of tremen¬ 
dous developments which took 
place in post independent India is 
the rapid growth of populp rion. In 
1951 soon after we becarie inde¬ 
pendent, our population v/as about 
360 million. This rapidly grew to a 
level of 850 million by 1991. This 
represents about 15% of the total 
world p>opulation. Even if the mea¬ 
sures for controlling the population 
are vigorously pxirsued, the popu¬ 
lation experts predict that our 
population will reach a level of 1.3 
billions by the year 2025 and even¬ 
tually stabilize after 2070 at a level 
of 1.7 billions. It would be pertinent 
to see how the future scenario looks 
like, with respect to development 
in the face of this burgeoning popu¬ 
lation. India has been facing sev¬ 
eral challenges to maintain its land 
productivity by overcoming prob¬ 
lems like soil erosion due to vari- 



bus factors such as flooding, defor¬ 
estation, etc and also probleips of 
increase in soil salinity, alkalisation 
and loss of micro nutrients. There 
had been an increasing level of en¬ 
vironmental degradation due to in¬ 
dustrial effluents. Urban popula¬ 
tion in India has been steadily 
growing and is expected to exceed 
350 million by 2001. Of these one 
third of them will inhabit slums un¬ 
less remedial measures are taken. 
Out of 329 million hectares of total 
land area of India, it is estimated 
that ultimately 190 million hectares 
are cultivable (comprising 113 mil¬ 
lion hectares of irrigable area and 
rest rain fed). In order to feed the 
increased level of population when 
it reaches stability of 1.7 billion, it is 
necessary to produce about350 mil¬ 
lion tons, which establishes the im¬ 
perative need to increase the yield. 
The average yield in India is 1.7 
tons per hectare (for cereals) as 
comp>ared to 3 to 4 tons per hectare 
in some countries like USA and 
Egypt. However, by adopting sev¬ 
eral new measures we should try to 
increase yield in our country. It 
would however be too simplistic to 
assume the possibility of manifold 
increase in the yields on a sustain¬ 
able basis. SevCTal inputs of scien¬ 
tific, social and economic nature 
are necessary. Management of wa¬ 
ter resources presents even greater 
challenges than land resources 
management in future. Out of the 
420 million hectare meters of water 
contributed annually by rain, snow 
and inflows from the rivers flow¬ 
ing in from other countries, 70 mil¬ 
lion hectare meters evaporates im¬ 
mediately from soil, 165 million 
hectare meters goes to soil mois¬ 
ture, 50 million hectare meters 
charge into ground and remaining 
135 million hectare meters are 
manifested as surface flows. This 
provides an ultimate usable water 
potential of 112 million hectare 


meters. Under present pattern of 
production, tiiis can produce food 
grains to a levd of 256 million tems, 
whereas we will require 347 mil¬ 
lion tons to feed the population 
level of ] .7 billion persons assum¬ 
ing a per capita need of 204 kilo¬ 
grams, as at the present time. If a 
higher per capita grain consump¬ 
tion is to be assumed, for example 
279 kgs as in case of (Chinese, we 
would be required to produce 474 
million tons. Hence the situation 
with respect to management of wa¬ 
ter resources is quite serious. Sev¬ 
eral measures to conserve and in¬ 
crease the efficiency of the use of 
water are to be taken. 

In each of these areas one can¬ 
not move forward unless we bring 
to bear scientific methods along 
with social action. Solutions at 
grass root level should include sci¬ 
entific inputs from modem fields 
like bio-technology and space tech¬ 
nology. Space technology for ex¬ 
ample can provide several vital in¬ 
puts to assist land and water re¬ 
sources management. 

1 would like to give you an ex¬ 
ample of how the inputs from 
sp>ace technology could transform 
the scene of resource management. 
In our space program, while we are 
striving hard to develop excellent 
technology for a space system, we 
are equally or more concerned with 
how space technology can be ap¬ 
plied for solving grass root level 
problems. In a project which wc 
undertook in the Vanjuvanka wa¬ 
ter shed of Ananthapur district in 
this state, the imageries obtained 
from space have been used to study 
the land and water management 
p. blems. You know that this dis¬ 
trict has erratic rainfall with high 
£vapotranspiration. Due to meagre 
surface water resources available, 
there was over-expioitation of 
groundwater. The soil in the region 


has eroded and became saline/al- 
kaline. For addressing needs of 
such areas. Department of Space 
initiated, with involvement of local 
authorities, a larger mission called 
Integrated Mission for Sustainable 
Development (IMSD)'. In this, re¬ 
source problems are studied using 
space imageries at each watershed 
level, along with relevant socioeco¬ 
nomic data. Modern computer 
based tools such as Geographic In¬ 
formation Systems are employed to 
derive prescription for improving 
the conditions. The implementation 
of the prescription made under 
IMSD at Vanjuvanka has resulted 
in construction of 32 check dams, 
1,200 hectares of soil bunds and 
tank silt applicatiem over 500 hect¬ 
ares. The check dams have received 
8 to 11 fillings during 1993 mon¬ 
soon and the resultant recharge of 
groundwater caused a rise in wa¬ 
ter- table by 1 to 4 metere in the dug 
wells. Dry welb have also received 
water and the borewell yields have 
increased; thus crops like grourid-- 
nut and mulberry have now been 
raised. It is pertinent to note that 
this improved situation resulted in 
the reversal of migration of people 
from their rural lands. They have 
now been taking multiple crops. 
The success we scored at Vanjuv¬ 
anka and a few other places prom¬ 
pted us to extend such application 
in 157 districts in our country. 

I have quoted tiiis example to 
show that there are numerous op¬ 
portunities along with formidable 
challenges in our society. I have 
great faith in the capabilities of our 
younger generation which 1 in- 
tensdy experienced over the last 
two decades of my career in the 
Space Program. I am sure that tiiis 
great potency will be brought to 
bear in shaping our society into an 
economically prosperous and so¬ 
cially vibrant society. 
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Excerpts from the Report 

by 

M. Gopalakrishna Reddy 
Vice-Chancellor 

Andhra University, Visakhapatnam 


The University has during this 
period started the following 
courses: 

M.P.Ed. summer course in 
Physical Education for inservice 
teachers; P.G. Diploma in Interna¬ 
tional Business; P.G. Diploma in 
Accounting and Software; P.G. Di¬ 
ploma in Human Resource Devel¬ 
opment and Industrial Harmony; 
P.G. Diploma in Transport Man¬ 
agement; M.A. Degree course in 
Urdu; M.A. Degree course in Lin¬ 
guistics; and M.L. Course in Dr. 
B.R. Ambedkar P.G. Centre, 
Etcherla. 

The University is also starting 
from this academic year three new 
courses in the Department of Ma¬ 
rine Living Resources: one Master's 
Course in Coastal Aquaculture and 
Marine Biotechnology and two di¬ 
ploma courses in Coastal Aquacul¬ 
ture and Coastal Zone Manage¬ 
ment. 

The University has during 
1994-95, sanctioned 31 new Degree 
colleges, of which twenty-six offer 
Arts, Science and Commerce, three 
Law, and one Physical Education. 
Of the 31 colleges sanctioned 
twelve are located in rural areas. 
The University has also permitted 
twocolleges to start M.B.A. and five 
colleges MCA. 

The University has formulated 
the syllabi for restructured courses 
and 20 out of 26 colleges were per¬ 
mitted, during the academic year 


1994-95, to offer restructured 
courses. Among the courses sanc¬ 
tioned in combination with tradi¬ 
tional subjects, mention may be 
made of Computer Applications, 
Pre-School Education, Local Self- 
Government, Office Organisation 
and Management at the B.A. level. 
Computer Science, Electronics, In¬ 
strumentation, Horticulture, Fish¬ 
eries, Applied Nutrition and Public 
Health, Micro Biology and Medical 
Laboratory Technology and Nurs¬ 
ing at the B.Sc. level and Manage¬ 
ment and Accountancy and Com¬ 
puter Awareness at the B.Com. 
level. Vocational couises have also 
been in great demand and 6 col¬ 
leges were pennitted during the 
year 1994-95 to offer Computer Ap- 
plications. Electronic Equipment 
Maintenance, Geo-Exploration and 
Drilling Technology, Travel and 
Tourism Management, Industrial 
Fish and Fisheries, Tax Procedure 
and Practice. 

Several of our departments 
have received sanction for major 
and minor research projects and 
for modernisation of the library 
facilities and the total value of 
these grants sanctioned by the 
AICTE, UGC, IX)D, Govemmentof 
Andhra Pradesh and NABARD 
amounts toRs. 4.91 crores. Among 
them are : Rs. 2.15 crores for start¬ 
ing a Centre for Coastal Aquacul¬ 
ture; Rs. 20 lakhs for a project on 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
of Brackish Water Aquaculture in 
the Department of Marine Living 
Resources; Rs. 19.65 lakhs for a 


project on plant molectilar and ag¬ 
ricultural bio-technology 'Genetic 
and Rflp analyses and salinity tol¬ 
erance in Sorghum'; and a project 
of Rs. 15 lakhs on Diseases as a 
function in Brackish Water Farm¬ 
ing' in the Zoology Department. 

The Govt, of Andhra Pradesh 
has sanctioned Rs. 12 lakhs for 
starting a Centre for Rural Devel¬ 
opment for the study of Integrated 
Development of Godavari Valley. 

A Centre for Computer Aided 
Design costing Rs. 6 lakhs has been 
set up in d>e Department of Civil 
Engineering with a grant of Rs. 3 
lakhs from the Visakhapatnam Port 
Trust, to provide precise designs 
with the help of computers. 

Among the projects sanctioned 
by the AICTE are ; a project of a 
value of Rs. 15.38 lakhs for Devel¬ 
opment of Special Surface Coating 
for Inhibition of Corrosion on Dif¬ 
ferent Environments — a joint 
project with Anna University; two 
projects for the Institute of Trans¬ 
port Management Studies of a total 
value of Rs. 12.5 lakhs. 

The Geology Departirsnt ob¬ 
tained sanction from DST and 
AICTE for a project o study 
Coastal Sedimentary processes and 
mineral occurrences in the near 
shore zone of Kalingapatnam and 
Groundwater Recharge and Man¬ 
agement studies in crystalline rock 
aquifers in parts of Vizianagaram 
and Srikakulam Districts. 

The Visakhapatnam Port Trust 
has entrusted to the Resource 
Mobilisation Cell, a consultancy 
project, at a cost of Rs. 14.80 lakhs 
to study environmental aspects of 
Visakhapatnam, in and around the 
Port. 

The National Bank for Agri¬ 
cultural and Rural Develop¬ 
ment (NABARD) has instituted 


nab ARD Chair Scheme Uni t in the 
Department of Cooperation and 
Applied Economics with effect 
from 1994 for a period of five years 
to encourage applied and empiri¬ 
cal research of high standard. 

The V.S. Krishna Library is be¬ 
ing modernised with a UGC grant 
of Rs. 50 lakhs. This amount will be 
used (i) for modernisation and au¬ 
tomation of the library, (ii) for net¬ 
working with departmental librar¬ 
ies and National INFLIBNET, 
and (iii) for acquiring books worth 
Rs. 26.10 lakhs. The library has in¬ 
troduced a monthly bulletin under 
the title 'Current Awareness Ser¬ 
vice'. Abstracts of theses for the 
years 1972-1994 have also been pre¬ 
pared. The Library has acquired 
the latest automatic machinery to 
modernise the bindery. 

Andhra University Press and 
Publications has brought out the 
Eighth volume of the Telugu Ety¬ 
mological Dictionary and the com¬ 
plete set of eight volumes is now 
available in the University Press. A 
volume titled Challenges and Op¬ 
portunities' containing the Convo¬ 
cation Addresses delivered at the 
Andhra University, from the first 
Convocation Address delivered by 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 1927 to the 
one in 1994 has been brought out 
by the University Press. The vol¬ 
ume has this morning been kindly 
released by our Chancellor. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission sanctioned Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the construction of a new building 
and extended the tenure of the 
SAARC Centre for another five 
years up to Sist March, 1998. The 
Academic Staff College has during 
1994-95 conducted 14 refresher 
and orientation courses, taking its 
tally to 77 since its inception eight 
years ago. The student enrolment 
in the School of Correspondence 


Courses crossed the 45,000 mark. 
In order to further strengthen the 
student supiport services network, 
two more study centres are started 
at Narsipatnam (Visakhapatnam 
District) and Bestavaripeta 
(Prakasam District). These study 
centres act as nuclei of the aca¬ 
demic activities, such as conduct of 
week-end class programme, con¬ 
tract programme, student counsel¬ 
ling, etc. 

The Population Research Cen¬ 
tre of the University has completed 
the major research project on "Tvla- 
tional Family Health Survey — 
A.P.” which was sponsored by the 
US AID and Government of India. 

A 4-Day Trainers' Training 
Workshop was conducted on AIDS 
by the NSS Cell for selected NSS 
Programme Officers in the Univer¬ 
sity area. Ten University students 
were deputed to participate in the 
Inter-University Home Stay Cul¬ 
tural Exchange programme at Dr. 
Y.S. Parmar University of Horticul¬ 
ture and Forestry, Nauni, 
Himachal Pradesh. The Depart¬ 
ment of Adult and Continuing 
Education imparted training and 
len t resource support to the literacy 
activities of O.D.A., Railways, Dis¬ 
trict Administration in the Andhra 
University area, Zilla Saksharatha 
Samithi, and other voluntary 
organisations. 

The Department of Geophys¬ 
ics, Andhra University and Indian 
Institute of Geomagnetism, Colaba, 
have entered into an agreement to 
conduct collaborative research in 
the field of eardi's magnetism and 
geomagnetic variations. 

The University has signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding 
for an exchange programme in¬ 
volving teachers and students, with 
Armstrong State College of Geor¬ 
gia University, U5.A. 


The University hosted the 39th 
1STAM (Indian Society of Theoreti¬ 
cal and Applied Mechanics) Con¬ 
ference, the 49tii AD India Political 
Science Conference, the 4di Marine 
Archaeology Conference and ac¬ 
quired a valuable collection of 500 
books relating to maritime history 
from the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co. of Bombay. 

The South Zone Inler-Univer- 
sity Youth Festival was organised. 
Over 800 participants from 36 Uni¬ 
versities of South India partici¬ 
pated in the festival. The Andhra 
University team particip)atcd in the 
National Youth Festival at 
Gulbarga. Summer Coaching 
Camps in Weight Lifting, Volley 
Ball, Cricket, Foot Ball and Hand 
Ball were revived from the summer 
of 1994 and held at the Andhra 
University in June, 1994. 

The University reacted 
promptly to the gas blow-out at 
Pasarlapudi in East Godavari Dis¬ 
trict and conducted a survey to as¬ 
sess the environmental and socio¬ 
economic effects of the blow-out. 

AUCET 95 — the sixth in the 
AUCET series — LAWCET and 
MBACET have been completed on 
time and the University will shortly 
conduct the first Research Common 
Entrance Test for admission into 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. 


TO OUR READERS 

Knowledgeable and perceptive 
as they are, our contributors 
must not necessarily be 
allowed to have the last word. 
It is for you, the readers, to 
join issues with them. Our 
columns are as much open to 
you as to our contributors. 
Your communications should, 
however, be brief and to the 
point 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


World Population Education Day 


The Population Education Re¬ 
source Centre (PERC) of the Guj¬ 
arat Vidyapith recently organised 
a Population Education Week to 
mark the World Population Day 
declared by U.N. Mr. Nitin Patel, 
Gujarat Minister of Health & Fam¬ 
ily Welfare inaugurated the cel¬ 
ebrations while Mrs. Bhavna Dave, 
Mayor of Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation was the chief guest on 
the occasion. Prof. Ramlal Parikh, 
Vice-Chancellor, presided. 

Prof. Parikh in his address 
stated that Population issue was 
not merely a biological issue but a 
issue which required a wide¬ 
spread mass-education through 
non-fonnal ways. Programme of 
Population Education was vital in 
creating the understanding of 
population issues in the context of 
social change. It required inculca¬ 
tion of appropriate attitude to 
adopt a small family norm as a way 
of life, he said. Education of women 
was very crucial in this context, he 
felt and said the eradication of illit¬ 
eracy was a condition precedent for 
containing population explosion. In 
Gujarat State, he said, increase in 
literacy rate by 12% resulted in sub- 
stantial decrease of population 
growth rate. The universities had a 
great obligation to the society in 
aiding to transform itself to a cul¬ 
ture and civi/isatior of small fam¬ 
ily. Its social implications were Lit¬ 
eracy for all. Late age of marriage. 
Better health care of child U 
mother. Reduction in infant mor¬ 
tality rate. Gender equity. Empow¬ 
erment of women in decision mak¬ 
ing, etc. 


To mark the occasion, pro¬ 
grammes of Film shows, elocution 
contests, poster-contests, public lec¬ 
tures, exhibitions/ etc were organ¬ 
ised in its rural campus also. Local 
surveys to determine the fertility 
rate of the villages in which its ru¬ 
ral service colleges are located, 
were done by tile students. 

The PERC of the Gujarat Vid¬ 
yapith announced that it would es¬ 
tablish a documentation centre on 
population issues. The centre has 
also instituted a course on Popula¬ 
tion Education in B.Ed. & M Ed. 
courses as well as in M.Phil course 
in Adult Education- 

Science Subjects in 
Hindi Medium 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University (IGNOU) will 
soon start science and technology 
subjects in Hindi. Declaring this at 
a workshop organised by the Hindi 
Cell of IGNOU, Pro-Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor Prof. Janardhan Jha informed 
participants that the School of 
Computer and Information Science 
had started preparing course mate¬ 
rial in Hindi- 

It was only natural that the use 
of the mother tongue would be 
most effective in imparting educa¬ 
tion, he added. This was also in 
keeping with the status of Hindi as 
the lingua franca of the Union, and 
while various States had different 
languages, only Hindi could be the 
link language. Prof. Jha averred. 

Former Director of the Central 
Hindi Institute, Prof. Sura) Bhan 
Singh, pointed out that language 


developed with knowledge and 
over the years, with different sub¬ 
ject area developing in different 
languages. That our ancient litera¬ 
ture was written in different lan¬ 
guages bore testimony to this eclec¬ 
tic phenomenon, he added. It was 
difficult to find a parallel to this in 
any other society, he said. 

Scientific knowledge was re¬ 
ceived from Western countries and 
there was a dependence on their 
language for technical words. Prof 
Singh said. 

Prof Singh expressed the view 
that Hindi could be succ&^l as a 
medium of education only if realis¬ 
tic writing could be attempted in 
the language instead of mere trans¬ 
lation. It was only through the use 
of Hindi that the country could 
communicate and comprehend 
clearly and simply, he opined. 

Computer Applications 
in Libraries 

The Gulbarga Unhersity, in 
collaboration with the INFLIBNET, 
organised a Training Course on 
Computer Applications to Library 
and Information Services. 

Inaugurating the course, Mr. 
Sudhir Krishna, Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, emphasised the need for 
utilizing the latest technology for 
offering better library services. Dr. 
N. Rudraiah, Vice-Chancellor, who 
presided, highlighted the need for 
training the college librarians as 
part of the university's programme 
to link all the college libraries in the 
Gulbarga City. 

The course contents included: 
Introduction to computers; Intro- 






duction to DBMS; Installation of 
CDS/ISIS version 3.07; Database 
creation using Data Definition Ser¬ 
vices (FDT, FMT & FST); Data En¬ 
try; Database Modification; Editing 
of data; Formatting language com¬ 
mands (PFT); Searching the data¬ 
base; Sorting and Printing etc; and 
Demonstration of ILMS software 
being developed by INFLIBNET. 

N 

About 25 participants from 
university library and various col¬ 
leges participated in the course. 

National Seminar on 
Technical Education 

A National Seminar on "Plan¬ 
ning and Management of Technical 
Education" would be held at the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Technological 
University, Hyderabad on 19-20 
August 1995. The seminar is spon¬ 
sored by the All India Council for 
Technical Education, New Delhi. 

The objective of the seminar is 
to examine the present scenario of 
planning and management issues 
related to technical education, 
analyse the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the existing system, and 
suggest improvements. 

The topics proposed to be dis¬ 
cussed at the seminar include (i) 
Planning and Management: Coor¬ 
dinated development of Technical 
Education; (ii) Role of University, 
State Govts, and Professional Soci¬ 
eties in Technical Education; (iii) 
Accountability of Technical Educa¬ 
tion Institutions/Teachers; and (iv) 
Academic Planning, Quality As¬ 
surance, Financial Management 
and Resource Mobilisation. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. C. Radhakrishna, 
Coordinator of the Seminar & Prof, 
of Elect Engineering, J.N.T.U., 
Mahaveer Marg, Hyderabad - 
500 028. 


Information Industry 
Promoter-User Interaction 

Bengal Library Association, 
Calcutta, proposes to organise a 
Joint Session of the 2nd Informa¬ 
tion Industry-Promoter-User Inter¬ 
action Meet and 4th National Users 
Meet Online/CD-ROM on Decem¬ 
ber 21-24, 1995. The Meet is pro¬ 
moted & sjjonsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific & Industrial Re¬ 
search, Ministry of Science & Tech¬ 
nology. The meet will focus on Na¬ 
tional Information System for Sci¬ 
ence & Technology, commercial¬ 
isation of information products and 
services, and special demands on 
the information sector of the Indian 
economy. 

Matters of common interest 
proposed to be discussed include : 
Assessment of existing scenario. 
Perception of users demand and 
thrust areas, Popularisation of the 
use of modem information tools 
like the non-line and optical tech¬ 
nologies, Facilitation of exchange of 
experiences, Demonstration of in¬ 
formation products and services to 
the peers in the field and the poten¬ 
tial users community, and Evolu¬ 
tion of strategies and formulation 
of action plans for the development 
of an Integrated Information mar¬ 
ket in India. 

The Meet is intended for the ex¬ 
ecutives of organisations such as: 
Industrial, financial & business in¬ 
formation com panics/organi¬ 
sation; Institutions generating S & 
T information; Providers of E-mail 
& value-added telecom services; 
Vendors of CD-ROM and on-line 
services; Publishing houses; Agen- 
cie-^ promoting and supporting de¬ 
velopment of information systems, 
services and network; Professional 
bodies of information workers and 
tLsers of information like Scientists, 
Library & Information Centre Man¬ 


agers, Industries, News Agencies, 
Financial Analysts, Statisticians, IT 
professionals, IT Hardware-soft¬ 
ware Manufacturers, Vendors, 
Technologists, Corporate Houses, 
Service Organisations, Consult¬ 
ants, Stock Brokers, Investors, 
Economists, Econometricians, 
Management Professionals, Gov¬ 
ernment Decision Makers, and 
Tourism, Travel and Hospitality 
Industry. 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained from Mr Vimal Kumar 
Vanin, Senior Scientific Officer, 
National Information Systems for 
Science & Technology, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, Technology Bhawan, New 
Mehrauli Road New Delhi-110 016, 
India. 

World Conference on 
Small Business 

The 40th World Conference 
was organized by the International 
Council for Small Business from 
18-2] June, 1995 at Sydney (Aus¬ 
tralia). The Conference covered 
some important topical areas in the 
field of education such as Business 
Education, Role of Technology in 
Education, Unemployed Youth En¬ 
terprise Projects. In his paper relat¬ 
ing to Small Business in India, Prof. 

L. N. Dahiya, Pro Vice-Chancellor, 

M. D. University, Rohtak (Har¬ 
yana), emphasised that the small 
business assumed greater impor¬ 
tance in the contexrt of Indian Eco¬ 
nomy in view of its liberalisation 
policies. He suggested various 
workable solutions to enhance the 
potential of Small Business in In¬ 
dia. He said that India should emu¬ 
late Haryana State in the matter 
which was poised for rapid expan¬ 
sion. Universities and research in¬ 
stitutions should further be in¬ 
volved in the development of small 
business, he added. 
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The Conference was attended 
by over 400 distinguished people 
from universities. Business Execu¬ 
tives and Administrators from all 
over the globe. 

BE in Polymer Science Sc 
Technology 

The advisory committee of 
Delhi College of Engineering is re¬ 
ported to have decided to intro¬ 
duce a new course in B.E. (Polymer 
Science and Technology). The 
course duration has been reduced 
from 5 years to 4 years to bring the 
programme in line with other Uni¬ 
versities like Jamia Milia, Aligarh 
Muslim University. The advisory 
committee also approved iTwtitu- 
tion of a gold medal to be given to 
the best girl student of the college. 
Prizes have also been instituted for 
students from rural background 
having high proficiency in aca¬ 
demic life and exhibiting high 
sense of moral value. 

Project Based 
Fellowships 

An innovative approach to re¬ 
search fellowships is likely to be in¬ 
troduced by the Distance Educa¬ 
tion Coimcil. This was revealed by 
Prof. Ram Takwale, Chairman of 
the Council and Vice-Chancellor of 
the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU). Instead of 
calling the fellowships junior and 
senior fellowships as done by other 
institutions in the country, they 
would be designated in terms of the 
time taken — short term, medium- 
term and project based. It is hoped 
thus would make diem all project 
based in d>e sense that they would 
all have a definite time span. The 
duration would also determine the 
nature of the topic chosen for the 
research work. 

Another innovative aspect is 
that all the open universities have 


come together to develop a pool of 
researchable topics. Research fel¬ 
lowships will only be available for 
work on one oi the topics from the 
pool. 

Ms Kolbc Visits 
Delhi University 

Ms Helen Kolbe, Unesco expert 
visited the Population Education 
Resource Centre of Delhi Univer¬ 
sity to evaluate the materials pro¬ 
duced and procured under Popu¬ 
lation Education unitof the Depart¬ 
ment. During hervisit she held 
discussions on the utility, fre¬ 
quency and quality of materials 
with Mr. Rajesh, Protect Officer. 
She said that she had visited four 
developing countries including In¬ 
dia regarding theevaluation of per¬ 
formance of Population Education 
materials and further contribution 
of UNESCO and UNFPA. She said 
that UNESCO and UNFPA would 
further strengthen the activities in 


all the sectors including higher edu¬ 
cation sector. 

Mr. Rajesh informed her that 
UNFPA supported Population 
Education in all the three sectors 
i.e. Non Formal Education Sector, 
School Education Sector, and 
Higher Education Sector. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has set up 12 Population 
Education Resource Centres to 
strengthen Population Education 
activities in colleges and universi¬ 
ties. Delhi University centre, set up 
in 1985, produced a number of 
learning materials (Print it Audio- 
Visual). During 1994-95 it con¬ 
ducted orientation courses for 250 
College Principals and 500 Lectur¬ 
ers and Readers including Popula¬ 
tion Education club Incharges. Re¬ 
cently, the centre brought out a 
Newsletter on Population Educa¬ 
tion and Exten.sion lecture series-I 
for the teachers and students under 
the service area universities. 


News from Agricultural Universities 


Sir Chhotu Ram Memorial Lecture 


Dr. R3. Paroda, Director Gen¬ 
eral, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) called upon the 
agricultural scientists to divert 
their emphasis on die vast agricul¬ 
tural potential that still remained 
to be harnessed as in the coming 
years agriculture would certainly 
face challenging situation on eco¬ 
logical, global, economic, energy 
and employment fronts. He said 
that though Indian agriculture had 
kept pace with the population 
growth yet in view of the global¬ 
isation of markets and new eco¬ 
nomic policies we had not suc¬ 
ceeded in finding the best alterna¬ 
tive that could enhance productiv¬ 
ity per X to ensure the monetary 


returns per unit area input and 
time. Dr. Paroda was delivering Sir 
Chhotu Ram Memorial Lecture at 
Chaudhary Charan Singh Haryana 
Agricultural University in Hisar 
recently. 

He said that in the process of 
development, as we march into the 
21st century, economic consider¬ 
ation would continue to be viewed 
with greater optimism and edge. 
Hence generation of first rank tech¬ 
nology and its effective dissemina¬ 
tion for realisation of a competitive 
quality of produce should be our 
first priority. He said that our fu¬ 
ture research programmes should 
ensure sustainability of production 


system and developing technolo¬ 
gies suitable for different agro-cli- 
maric and sodo^onomic condi¬ 
tions of the country. Dr. Paroda 
emphasised that mere generation 
and dissemination of need-based 
technology was not enough. Gen¬ 
eration of employment for rural 
poor and landless by guiding them 
to adopt agricultural allied profes¬ 
sions and agriculture-based profes¬ 
sions should form our priority, he 
added. Dr. Paroda released a com¬ 
memoration volume on Sir Chhotu 
Ram on this occasion. 

Dr. S. Arya, Vice-Chancellor, 
CeSHAU, conferred Sir Chhotu 
Ram National Award for 1995-96 
on Dr. R5. Paroda for his outstand¬ 


ing contribution in the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. Dr. Arya .said 
that by developing fourteen high 
yielding varieties of different crops 
and contributing 13 books and 
more than 200 research articles in 
journals of repute. Dr. Paroda had 
given definite new direction to In¬ 
dian agriculture to make it far more 
productive, remunerative, sustain¬ 
able and competitive. 

Paying rich tributes to the 
memory of Sir Chhotu Ram, Dr. 
Arya urged the scientists to take 
new technologies to 0\e maximum 
number of farmers at thegrassroot 
level so that this University could 
come up to the dreams of Sir 
Chhotu Ram. 


"English Romantic Poetry 
PartH" ^ 

19.B.95 

"New Horizons - Part XXVI" 
"Algebraic Geometry" 

"Negotiable Instrument - Part 
II; Cheque" 

20.8.95 

"Career Counselling : Ap¬ 
plied Arts" 

"Current Affairs : Economics 
& Commerce - Part X" 

22.8.95 

"Question Time - XVII" 

"Naturopathy as an Alterna¬ 
tive Medicine" 


News from UGC 


Countrywide Classroom Programme 


Between 8th Augiist to 22nd 
August, 1995, the following sched¬ 
ule of telecast on higher education 
through INSAT-ID under the aus¬ 
pices of the University Grants Com¬ 
mission will be observed. The 
Programme is presented in two sets 
of one hour duration each every 
day from 6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.m. and 
1.00 p.m. to 2,00 p.m. The prog¬ 
ramme is available on the TV Net¬ 
work throughout the country. 

Ut Tranamustoii 

6.00 a.m. to 7.00 a.in. 

8.8.95 

"Bookfare -1" 

"Moduli Techniques of Map 

Making - Part U" 

"Image of a Girl Child" 

lOJ.^ 

"Folk Rhythms - Part ir 

"English Romantic Poetry - 

Part r 

"Yours Sincerriy" 


12.8.95 

"Geometry Made Simple" 

"Negotiable It^lrumcnt- Part 
I : Promissory Note and Bill 
of Exchange" 

"Effects of Noise Pollution on 
Health" 

13.8.95 

"Efficient Lighting" 

"Coal: New Ways to get and 
use it" 

"The Week Ahead" 

15.8.95 

"Special Programme on 
Completion of 11 years of 
Countrywide Classroom" 
"Heritage Conservation: Pre¬ 
serving Buildings of the Past" 
"Lifelir« Express" 

17.8.95 

"Microwave Antenna - Fart 1" 
"Rainfall and Water Re¬ 
sources - Part r 


nnd Tranamiuion 
1.00 pJn. to 2.00 pjn. 

8.8.95 

"Copper Chemistry" 

"10th General Conference of 
International Association of 
Universities: Issues in Higher 
Education - Part 11” 

"Current Affairs : Econoenks 
and Commerce - Part X 

9.8.95 

"Electrical Power" 

"Alampur through the Ages - 
Part III" 

"Muscle Formation and Cell 
Division" 

10.8.95 

"New Horizons - Part XXVI" 
“Searching the Frontitfs - Part 
1: Electro Ceramics" 

nj.95 

"Starfinders : Discovery with 
the Hubble Space Telescope - 
II: Picture from Numbers" 
"Drunken Driving" 
"Management of Degraded 
- 11 " 
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12.6.95 


19.8.95 


"The Dawn After - Part 1" 
'Polo: The Royal Sport - 
Part r 

"Ground Water Recharge - 
Part 11" 

13.8.95 

No Telecast 

14.8.95 

The Week Ahead" 

"Inflation : What is it all 
about" 

"Agroforestry : A New Art in 
Agriculture" 

15.8.95 

"Special Programme on 
Completion of 11 years of 
Countrywide Classroom" 
"Copper : Occurrence and 
Mining" 

"Issues in Higher Education • 
Partir 

16.8.95 

"Natural Products ; Products 
and Science" 

"Archaic Scripts of the 
World" 

"Tulsi : From Worship to 
Cure" 

17.8.95 

"Searching the Frontiers - Part 
II: Bioceramics" 

'Pigments and Dyes" 
'Perspectives in Persian and 
Urdu on Indian Religions" 

18.8.95 

"Starfindcr: Discoveries with 
the Hubble Space Telescope • 
Part HI : Why a Space Tele¬ 
scope?" 

"The Working Children of 
Kashmir" 

"Mangroves - Life on the Mar¬ 
gin" 


"The Dawn After - Part If" 

'Polo - The Royal Sport - Part 
II : The Modem Techniques" 

"Looking at Paintings" 

20.8.95 

No Telecast 

21.8.95 

"The Week Ahead" 

"Question Time - XVH" 
"Kinetic Objects" 

22.8.95 

"Issues in Higher Education - 
Part IV 

"Ayurveda : The Science of 
Life - An Introduction" 

“$.0.8. Waste" 


Hindi Telecast 
Jim: 6.00 ^ 6.30 

9J.95 

ypi -'•m2: WT 

11.8.95 

ctPr Pluq — fiPT 1' 

14.8.95 

16.8.95 

^ - TTHT 3" 

18J.95 

•W' 

21.8.95 

— ^TFT 2* 


News from Abroad 


Air Pollution Stunts Crop Growth 


Air pollution in the fast-grow¬ 
ing cities of the third world may be 
stunting their food crops by"40 per 
cent/ researchers at imperial Col¬ 
lege/ London have found. 

This poses serious problems 
because the culprit pollutant, 
ozone, is increasing in concentra¬ 
tion as car congestion and heavy 
industry increase, says Nigel Bell, 
of the college's Centre for Environ¬ 
mental Technology. 

He and colleagues have pro¬ 
duced the first substantial evidence 
that ozone is such a danger in the 
third world, although it is known 
to affect agricultural production in 
North America and Europe. 

Ozone is produced in a photo¬ 
chemical reaction when sunlight 
shines on nitrogen oxides and vola¬ 
tile organic compounds. It is most 
common Tn conditions of still air, 
high temperatures and sunshine. It 


is produced in cities but it can waft 
over large areas and often exerts its 
worst effects in rural areas. 

The work was done in conjunc¬ 
tion with local univer-ities in 
Egypt, on radish and tur\ip crops, 
and in Pakistan, on wheitand rice. 
In Egypt, some plants were coated 
with a chemical that prevents 
ozone getting into them—uncoated 
crops ended up 30 per cent smaller 
than coated ones. In Pakistan the 
crops were grown in open cemtain- 
ers, half with charcoal-filtered air 
blown upwards at them. "We got a 
large reduction of 30-40 per cent in 
yield of wheat and rice in the ambi¬ 
ent air compared to the charcoal- 
filtered air,” said Professor Bell. 

"We were surprised," he said, 
"II was so large an effect. It's pos¬ 
sible that these crops from hotter 
countries may be more sensitive 
than others. We think it is a wide¬ 
spread effect. 


“We've felt for a long time that 
the biggest impact of air pollution 
was going to be in the third world," 
said Professor Bell. "The third 
world is where most cities of more 
than eight million inhabitants are." 

Sldn Absorbs Chemicals 

Scientists at St Mary's Hospital 
Medical School in London have de¬ 
veloped a model that uses a sample 
of fresh human skin at 32®C sup¬ 
plied with fluids to keep it viable. 
They have found wide variation in 
the extent to which chemicals are 
absorbed — but some of the chemi¬ 
cal always gets through. 

Sheila Hotchkiss and col¬ 
leagues have now ■tested about 30 
substances. "It's just a question of 
how much and how quickly," said 
Dr Hotchkiss, lecturer in biochemi¬ 
cal toxicology. "What I'm worried 
about is occupational exposure or 
exposure to chemicals in the gar¬ 
den". 

Dr Hotchkiss found that most 
absorption happens within the first 
half hour. A layer of skin, the stra¬ 
tum corneum, which is half the 
thickness of paper, absorbs the 
chemical quickly and stores it like a 
reservoir, gradually releasing it 
into the body below. So washing 
chemicals off immediately is essen¬ 
tial. Twoaroma tic amines used fre¬ 
quently in factories, MDA and 
MbOCA, were absorbed to the 
same extent whether left on for 30 
minutes or 24 hours. 

Dr Hotchkiss has found that 
for some chemicals, the skin is "far 
more important as a route" than is 
breathing it in. 

The scientists found that 
dnnamaldehyde, which imparts a 
cinnamon smell to products such 
as soap, is 29 per cent absorbed. 
Phenol, a disinfectant mainly used 
in i:?dn8try, which may be toxic, is 


l9 per cent absorbed. Even chemi¬ 
cals designed to be washed off im¬ 
mediately, such as shampoo, can be 
absorbed in the short time they 
touch the skin. 

Dr Hotchkiss said gloves 
should always be worn when using 
household chemicals. Aromath¬ 
erapy oils, which can be highly con¬ 
centrated, should be properly di¬ 
luted and washed off immediately 
if used in a massage. Covering up 
after coming into contact with a 
chemical can make matters worse 
because it prevents evaporation. 

Genetic Clue to Multiple 

Sclerosis 

Southampton University medi¬ 
cal researchers have made a dis¬ 
covery in their search for genetic 
clues to multiple sclerosis (MS). The 
disease affects around two million 
people worldwide. It is twice as 
common in women as men, and the 
Usual age of onset is mid to late 20s. 

Its cause is unknown, and as 
yet there is no effective cure. In 
about a fifth of cases, a second 
member of the family is also af¬ 
fected. This suggests that genetic 
susceptibility plays a part and vari¬ 
ous research groups are investigat¬ 
ing different genes in a bid to dis¬ 
cover which might be contributing 
to this. 

MS destroys myelin, a nerve 
film in the central nervous system 
which allows electrical impulses to 
be conducted rapidly round the 
brain and spinal cord. The destruc¬ 
tion of this myelin insulation leads 
to delayed conducrion and disabil¬ 
ity. 

The Southampton research 
team has been examining the genes 
responsible for producing the my¬ 
elin membrane. "We have already 
made the exciting discovery that 
myelin contains 'rho' proteins," 


said Rod Thompson of the clinical 
biochemistry group. 

"These act as molecular svrit- 
ches, transmitting signals involved 
in the forpi^don and movement of 
membranes in various types of 
cells, and are likely to be key mol¬ 
ecules in the myelin membrane." 

Master of Publishing 
Programme 

Simon Fraser University, 
Vancouver, Canada has announced 
the implementation of its Master of 
Publishing programme. The 
programme opens on September 1, 
1995, and consists of six courses 
covering history of publishing; con¬ 
temporary publishing forms; tech¬ 
nological development and the fu¬ 
ture of publishing; finance, eco¬ 
nomic, law and policy; editing; de¬ 
sign and production. Full-time stu¬ 
dents will enrol in three courses 
from September to December, and 
a second three courses from Janu¬ 
ary to April. 

Further information may he 
had from the Director of the 
programme: Mr. Rowland Lorimer, 
Master of Publishing Program, 
Simon Fraser University, Bumaby, 


We Congratulate. 

1. Mr. K.C. Fandya who has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of die University of Gorakhpur, 
Gorakhpur. 

2. Dr. MurHdhnT Tlwaiy 

has been appointed Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of die Rohilkhand Univer¬ 
sity, BareiDy. 

3. Prof G.K. Das who has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Udeal University, Bhubaneswar. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Signal Contribution 

G. Mbhra* 

M.V. Pyle«. IndiA's Constitution. Fifth snd enlarged edition. 
New D«^ S. Chand, 1994. Pp. X'^390. Rs. 100/-. 


India's Constitution^ the basic 
legal text of the country, has been 
the theme of several books. Some of 
these books have been authored 
keeping in view a particular class 
of readers such as jurists, lawyers, 
and lawmen. The book, under re¬ 
view, does not suffer from such 
limitation. On the contrary, it is for 
all those who desire to educate 
themselves in this area. Divided 
into seven parts and forty two 
chapters, the book comprehends all 
aspects of the constitution such as 
the basic principles underlying the 
constitution, its historical back¬ 
ground, the preamble, territory and 
citizenship, fundamental rights 
and directive principles, the union 
executive and the legislature, the 
state executive and the legislature, 
the union and the state judiciary, 
distribution of legislative, admin¬ 
istrative and financial relations be¬ 
tween the union and the state, inter 
state trade and commerce, provi¬ 
sions relating to emergency and 
miscellaneous provisions. Article 
based analysis of the above topics 
of the constitution makes its read¬ 
ing not only exhaus tive but authen¬ 
tic also. References to the Constitu¬ 
ent Ass^nbly Debates and impor¬ 
tant judicial decisions further 


• Jtefldw, Campus Law Centrt, Univer¬ 
sity of DeOti, Delhi - 110 007. 


make the reading easy to appreci¬ 
ate the provisions of the constitu¬ 
tion in dwir right perspective. The 
information contained in the tabu¬ 
lar statements regarding Part A,B,C 
and D states and their position af¬ 
ter the recommendations of the 
States Reorganisation Commission, 
number of members (in Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha) from each state 
and union territory, relative 
strength of All India political par¬ 
ties in Lok Sabha from 1952 to 1991, 
high courts with year of their estab¬ 
lishment, territorial jurisdiction 
and number of )udges, number of 
reserved seats for schedule castes 
and schedule tribes in Lok Sabha 
and state legislative assemblies and 
the like, significantly enrich the 
reading of the book. The chapter on 
elections (chapter 39), apart from 
the general provisions relating to 
elections, discusses the position of 
political parties in the last ten gen¬ 
eral elections conducted in the 
country which adds a new dimen¬ 
sion of knowledge. The chapter on 
'Administrative Tribunal' is yet an¬ 
other example of the kind. Further, 
the book contains several criticisms 
made against varioiis provisions of 
the constitution and meets them sat¬ 
isfactorily. One may differ on such 
answers but the underlying pur¬ 
pose of Inculcating a critical out¬ 
look of the readers cannot be un¬ 
dermined. 


The book, however, amtains a 
few omissions as well. Although 
pointing out such omissions hardly 
form a comment on what it contains 
yet they do reflect on die limitation 
and scope of the topics discussed 
therein. While dcalitvg.jvith "Equal¬ 
ity of opportunity in matters of pub¬ 
lic employment (Art. 16)" the omis¬ 
sion of the Supreme court decision 
in Indra Sawhney v. Union of In¬ 
dia, (AIR 1993 SC 477) commonly 
known as Mandal Commission 
Case, is conspicuous. 

It may be mentioned here that 
the above case not only finally 
settles the reservation matter in the 
country but clarifies several other 
matters associated with reservation 
also. The issues raised and an¬ 
swered by the apex court in the 
above case have far reaching im¬ 
pact on the Indian social fabric. 
Again, in chapter 12, “Cultural and 
Educational Rights (Arts. 29 and 
30)", the omission, of St. Stephen's 
College V. The Unix'ersity oi Delhi, 
(AIR 1992 SC 1630) has hd to an 
erroneous conclusion (be'ng no. 5 
on page 113). Similarly, the omis¬ 
sion of Art. 300A in the discussion 
of "Right to Prop>erty" deprives one 
to know its constitutional position 
today. 

Written in easy style with brev¬ 
ity but without sacrificing the es¬ 
sentials, the book is a work of deep 
scholarship and vast learning. The 
author has extensively researched 
the various topics of the constitu¬ 
tion and put them in right perspec¬ 
tive. It is a signal contribution. The 
fact that the book is in its Hfth edi¬ 
tion exemplifies its popularity and 
usefulness. 





THESES OF THE MONTH 

A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 

HUMANfi'lES tun. In EngLUh. JNU. Prof Anlnidh* Gupta, Centre for West 

Philosophy Aslan and African Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 


1. Shiraishi, Ryokai. Aaceticiam'early Buddhiun and 
mianiusutraa: A compantivft study. Delhi. 

Religion 

1. NaiJc, Chandrashekhar Dejibaji. Inequality of religions 
and need of co&vortlOB wldi spadal reference to Buddhism 
and Dr Anbedkar. Nagpur. Dr B B Lakhande, Head, Depart¬ 
ment of PaJl and Prakrit, Nagpur University, Nsgpur. 

,y£ Rahman, Md Mahboobur. Muslim rellgio reform move» 
mcntB In Bengal during the nlneteendi century. AMU. Prof 
Abdul Aleem Khan. 

Fine Arts 

Munc 

1. AroTi,Prema.lmpactofmiiaic A sdentiHc study. Delhi. 

2. Dhamankar, Vijaya, Goswaml Tulaidas la geetUcavya 
mein nlhlt sangit tatva. Devi Ahilya. Dr Suman Dandekar, 30, 
Jati Colony, Indore. 

3/hlagpal, Alka. Senia gharane ke Ustad Muahtaq All 
Khan lea sajigeet ko yogdan: Ek adhyayan. Delhi. 

4. Saini, Rita. Hindustani aangeet aur adhyatmik dilotan 
parampara. Delhi. 

5. Shanna, Sunita. Bhartlya aangeet mein nihit darahanlk 
tatha adhyatmik tatvon ka avalokatt Delhi. 

6. Shrikhande, Suibha. Bharatlys sangit mein Meera ka 
yogdan. SNDT. Dr G H Tarlekar, Head, Sans Souct, 7, Sanswad 
Housing Sodety, Shivajinagar, Pune. 

7. Subrahmanyam, Sulochana. Temple and deities as 
depiced in the compoaltloas of Muthuswami Dlkahltar. Delhi. 

8. Syamalamba, L A study of tttc ipedal status en^iyed by 
Telugu as the medionn for musical compositions. Delhi. 

* 9. Venns, Gita. Saogaet mein shodh kee prakiiya evam 

strot Delhi. 

Language A Literatura 
English 

1. Afeeta Banu. Ihc abaurd drama: A stylistic study with 
reference to 4 m plays of Jamucl Beckett CIEFL. Prof V 
Prakasam. 

2. Agarwal, Ra)e8h Kumar. Naturalism In the novels of 
Prank Norrla. H S Gout. Dr H S S Bais, Deparunent of English, Dr 
Hari Singh Gout Vishwavidyalaya, Sagar. 

3. Bhargava, Ritu A compskrative study of the trilogies of 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare and O'Nalll. Devi Ahilya. Dr S 
Samtani, 38, Padmavati Colony, Behind Saint ftul School, Indore. 

4. Bhelande, Aniali. An analysis of Ethel Wilson's works 
from 4ie point of view of Indian philosophical thought SNDT. 
Dr S Kudehedkar, Empress Court, D^urthgate Reclamation, Near 
Oval Maidan, Bombay. 

5. Goyal Shanna, Veena. The themes of nationillam and 
ettmlclty culture and Identity in East and West African liters' 


Delhi. 

6. Kadambi, Rama. Esoteric thought in the poetry and 
plays of W B Yeats. Bangalore. Dr S Ramaswamy, 58,203, West 
Park Road, Mallaswaram, Bangalore. 

7. Kubendran, M R. Gandhism In Indc^Anglian novels, 
1986-1991. Gandhigram. Dr B Regina Papa, Department of 
Women's Studies, Alagappa University, KaraikudL 

8. Nandy, GourL William Somerset Maugam: His mind 
and art. Nagpur. Dr B V MohrU, -Department of English, 
Dharampeth College, Nagpur. 

9. Pande, Padmakar Vishweshwar. Pinter's personal poet* 
lea: A critical study of plays of Harold Pinter. Nagpur. 

10. Puranik, Pramod Dinkamo. A stylistic study of English 
advertisments appearing on hoardings In Nagpur City. 
Nagpur. Dr R P Saxen»,^Departinent of Linguistics, Nagpur Uni' 
versity, Nagpur. 

11. Titiis, T K. Social critidam in T S Eliot's works and Its 
relevsince in our times. Nagpur. Dr S C Verma, Department of 
English, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

12. Yadava Raju, B. The novels of V S Nalpauh A study in 
nihilism. Osmania. Dr K Srinivasa Sasbry, Department of Eit' 
glish, Oamania University, Hyderabad. 

ftench 

1. Patel, Poulasti Kumar. L'Eathetique d'Andre Malraux. 
JNU. Dr Rita D SU, Centre for French Studies, JawaharUl Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

Stimkrii 

1. Anare, Ratan Singh, Sanskrit nstya sahltya mein Hiarat 
Vunh ka prakritik bboogoL 15 vin ahati tnk ke praarakh 
roopkon ke viaheah sandsixUi mein. Devi Ahilya. Dr Pushpa 
Jha, Department of Saitakrit, Govt Mahakaushal Arts and Com¬ 
merce College, Jabalpur. 

2. Das, Kanhu Charan. Goponathpattnayakkrltya 
Shudranhikapdhatya samaekahnatmak sampadenamn. 
Jagannath. Dr Jayakrushna Mishra, Lecturer, Department of 
Dhannashastra, Shri Jagannath Sanskrit Vishvavidyala)'a, Puri. 

3. Harish. Dhatvartha-Nlrnaya evam Dhatvartha- 
Nirupaoa ka tuianatmaka adhyayana. Delhi. 

4. Jatlnder Kiimar. Atharvaveda ke sayenabhaaya kee 
sameeksha. IDelhL 

5. Khanna, Saroj. Kalidasa ke jeewan molya: Adhunik 
iandarfah mein, Delhi. 

6. Meenakshi, V. The influeocs of Vabnild on Kalidasa, 
Delhi. 

7. Mishra, Rajalaxmi. Gadadharra)ganikrit Achanaraaya 
sameekshnatmak sampadanam. Jagannath. Dr Jaya Kruahna 
Miahra, Lecturer, Department of Dhannashastra, Shri Jagannadi 
Sanskrit Vishv/avldyalaya, Puri. 
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& Sftima, KoUuni Avaten. Allied figont: A cfilkel etodj. 
Andhn. 

9. Shenne, Dipak Kumar. Sesekme'a Paii^taharena 
Campu: A etadj. GauhatL E)r A K GoewamL 

10. Suatuna. KaT y e p faJaah fcee C endld — ak i ita DipUa TOa 
cram VUraaetbekrta Darpana Tlka ka talDatmaka 
adhyeTana. DelhL 

11. Suafana. Valdika aaliltya aaeln aaa tattra. Delhi 

12. Tyagl, Archna. Natyaahaatrlya Taatn TlTacliaAa: 
Pnddna cram adhanlka paitprclahya main. Delhi 

Pmj^ 

1. GurpRetKaur.FolkloriadfatndjofUlrxaSahftiaiikaa. 
Jammu. Dr Dewinder Sin^. 

Hn^' 

1. Aahok Kumar. Hindi laghu katfaayon mein jcewan kac 
bahnagaml aama ayay on ka ddtreiL Jammu. Dr Raj Kumar. 

Z Chaudhary, Maheah Chandra. Samkalean Bhartlya 
aahitya kaa pramakh pravrlttlyan: kfnkhya aandarbh 
aamkalaen Uurtiya aahltya mein prakaahit kritlyafL JNU. 
Prof K N Singh, Centre of Indian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Uni v ei aity, New Delhi 

3. Dan, SuMiashini. Kamayaal kee Uiaiha ka ▼yakann. 

Devi Ahilya. Dr Dilip Kumar Qvouhan, B-160/168, Sangam 
Nagar, KUa Maidan, Indore. 

4. Dnbey, Maniaha. Nagarfun ke kavya kee aaondarya 
•ameedana ka alodhnatmak adhyayao. BarkatuUah. Dr 
nuoi^y Venna, Govt Hamidia College, Bhopal. 

5. Dut^, Rajeodra Kumar. Nal kaelta mein pram atur 
tauadarya. BarkatuUah. Dr V^ay Bahadur Singh, SSL Jain Col* 
lege, Vidiaha. 

6. Kalbhut, Kanta Suresh. SwadUiandatavadl aameekaha 
paddhtd ke par^rakahya mein Dr Hacari Praaad Dwlvedl, 
Hindi eeam Shrl K ndrtaaar, Maradd ke aameekaha karya ka 
tnlnatmak adhyayao. Na^nir. Dr Ghanshyam Vyms, Depart¬ 
ment of Hindi Nagpur Vidyapith, Nagpur. 

7. Miahra, Kanti Ramcharlt Manaa ke lokottar praaaagon 
ka adhyayao. Devi Ahilya. Dr G D Tripathi, 318, Professors 
Colony, Tower Chonha, tndoie. 

6. Moosa, M. A cultural stody of Mulla Nuaradil'i d«Hdni 
poetry. Calicut Dr Iqbal Ahmad, Department of Hindi Univer^ 
alty of Calicui Calicut 

9. Raj Komar. Adhtinfk Hindi aahltya daahak; kfulyon ka 
aankraman aar aan^iarah. JNU. Prof Namwar Singh, Centre of 
Indian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

10. Roopendra Singh. Swatantrayottar Hindi npanyaaoo 
mein buddhl Jeevlvaig. Hyderabad. Prof Shashi Mudiraj. 

11. Sudlja. Swatantrayottar Hindi kavya mdn yuddha kee 
Unmilka. Delhi 

IZ ^wnbhu Nath. Mlahrabandhu' ke alodunakarai ka 
punarmolyankan. JNU. Prof Namwar Singh, Centre of Indian 
Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru Umveislty, New Delhi. 


14. Sharma, Ra) Bala. Hindi ke khand kavyon melB 
yegbedhr 19S0-90. Delhi 

15. Sharma, Sai^ Dr Ram VOaa Shama ka kavyalochiia: 
Ek aniuhaalaa BarkatuUah. Dr Kamla Praaad Paney, Awadheah 
Prmtap Sln^ Univenlty, Rewa. 

16. Shiva Prakaah, H N. Dr T.«i(Awii Naiayan Sharma ka 

vyaklitva aur kTltt 3 raB: aansar. Bangalore. Dr MSurya 

PiaMd, 'Munikotii No.8, Second Cross, Oppoaile Srinivasa 
Mandir, Balapat, Bangaloe. 

17. Singh, Anjanee. Tba ^Mmology-morpfaology Interface: 
A aua from Hindi. Delhi 

18. Sin^ Kamlcsh. Hindi laUilkayon ke navam deshak ke 
ttpanyaaonmelnJeewanmalya.TNU. Dr SPSudhesh, Centre of 
Indian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 

19. Sln^ Pramlla. Ram Vllaa Sharma ka radina saaaar 
Alocfanalmak vlahleahan avam mulyankan. Devi AhUya. Mrs 
Chadnkala SotMme, Department of Hindi Govt Girls Postgndu- 
ale Colkge, Indore. 

20. Timande, AiUta. Agyeya ke Shekhar Bk Jcc w a nl ka 
pratlk vaigyaiilk adhyajran. BarkatuUah. E>r V P Jain, Depart¬ 
ment of Linguistics, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

21. Tulaja, P T. Hindi aur Tclugn kee kahavalon kn samajlk 
pariahctlan. Osmanla. Dr Bhlmsen Josyulu, Department of 
Hindi Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

2Z Vineeta Kumart Kablr kavya ke sanakrldk arot. Delhi 
Ufdm 

'T^AJlauddin, Malka. A critical atudy of literary Urdu 
magaalnea In Delhi 1901-19S0. [>elhi. 

Z Mehnin Nisa All. Urdu ihalrl main Angreid ke aaaaf. 
Nagpur. DrM A RahmatuUah, Department of Urdu, Govemment 
institute of Arts and Sodal Sciences, Nagpur. 

3. Mujahid U1 Islam. Gloeaary of Sauda's poetic works. 
JNU. Prof 5 R Kidwai, Centre of Indian Languages, Ja vaharial 
hMiru University, New Delhi 

4. Nisar Ahmad. Urdu aCune ka ahem r^han^^i 1947 ke 
bad. AMU. Praf Naeem Ahmad. 

5. Rehmanl, Najma. Aaadi ka bad Urdu ^laxal main 
alamatd rujhan. DeUu. 

6. Syeda Zehra Begum. Urdu mein salaam goyt kee 
rtwayath, Hyderabad. Dr Mohd Anwaruddln. 

AsMmegt 

1. Pathak, Uttam Chandra. Aasamiya Buranjl am 
vyavaharik puthlr viahlesanatmak adhyayan. Gauhad. Dr Banl 
Kanta Sanna, Prof, Department of Modem Indian Languages, 
Gauhatl University, Guwahati. 

Msraiki 

1. Nandapure, lahwar Tukaramli klarethl dallt naterlahtl: 
Ek abhyes. Nagpur. Prof Anin D Veluakar, Department of 
Marathi Bijhhanl Nagar CoUege, Nagpur. 

Z Takle, Rohlni Arvlnd GoUile: Katha vangmeyecha 
cfaUdteak aUiyas. SNDT. Dr Ram Mantri 3/50, Sammddhi 
Samanta Nagar, Bon^y. 


13. Sharma, Mamta. Sharad Joshl ka rachna iansar. 

Ravlshankar. Dr Sneh Lata Padiak, Government Qihattlsgarh Cholempara, Aboidwcker. Ihe sodal e lem ente In the 

College, Raipur. \y early Abbasld poetry. CaUcuL Dr K V Veeran Moldeen, Depart- 







INTER UNIVERSITY CONSORTIUM FOR D.A.E. FACILITIES 
University Campus, Khandwa Road, INDORE-452 001 
(Fully funded by Govt of India through University Grants Commission, New Delhi) 

(Advertisement No. 3/^) 

Inter University Consortium for DAE FecKties (lUC) is an Autorwmous Institution established by the UQC. New 
DeVil w#h headquarters at Indore and branches at Bombay and Calcutta. lUC co-ordinates research ut^ation of 
Department at Atomic Energy Facilities by university personnel and it has also Its own research pro 9 ramrnes.The 
Indore centre of lUC is invoked w\ ongoing syrichrotron work at CAT, Indore and it has its own facilities for a broad 
rvi(^ of work in condensed matter physics. These include an EXAFS spectrometer and a powder diffractometer 
on a 12 KW rotatlr^g anode X-ray generator, a VSW ESCA system and facilities for studying magnetic and transport 
properties at low temperatures. 

The lUC has a centre at the BARC, Bombay. The lUC promotes the use of the neutron spectrometers at BARC, 
Bombay, by scientists from universities for carry^ out research in condensed matter physics. 

APPUCATIONS ARE fNVTTED FOR THE FOUOWING POSTS: 

1 ‘ iNDORE CENTRE 

JUNIOR ENGt»£ER ‘‘□"/TECHNICIAN "H" - One Poet: 

Pay Scale: (Rs. 2lX>0-60-2300-EB-75-3200-100-3500) 

U^nnunn Age: Not more than 30 years as on 01.09-95. 

Minimum Ouaifffcatlon & Expertonca 

M.Sc. Physics with atleast 55% marks wkh some ei^^erience of working in Physics research or laboratory of X- 
spectroscopy and good knowledge of use of computers. Experience of automation, data collection and 
analysis and operation of UHV systems wili be desirable. The selected candidate wHI have to help the visiting 
scientfsls in the use of lUC equipments. 

ADMIMSTHATIVE & ACCOUNTS ASSISTANT- 2 Posts: 

PayScMo: (Rs. 1200-30-1560-EB-40-2040.) 

Mwdmum Age: Not more than 28 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Quaftflcatlon A Experience 

For Administrative Assistant : Higher Secondary. Four years experience in dealing with the matters of 
recruitTnent, personnel and pension etc. B^hence in the Govt. Organisation/lnstitution preferably educatior al or 
Research oriented. 

For Accounts Assistant: Higher Secondary. C.A.(lnter}/ICWA(lnter) wiH be preferred. Depending upon the 
qualification and experience, selected candidate may be placed in su^able higher pay scale. Experience of four 
years, pr^erably in reputed educational or Research oriented InstMution or Government Organisation, in maintain¬ 
ing Accounts independently including preparation of Final Accounts, Funds Flow & C^h Flow Statements, 
Budgeting and reporting in these matters. Practical imov4edge of Financial A Service Rules of Govt, erf India is 
neceesary. 

For bath the posts knowledge of English language, typing and computer ^>pfications is essentia/. 

SECURITY SUPERVISOR - 1 Post 

Pay Scale: {Rs. 140<MO-1600-50-2300-EB-60-2600) 

Mfludmum Age: Not more than 26 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Qualification: 

Higher Secondary. Fluency in Hindi & English both is necessary. He must have minimum eiqMrience of two years 
of looking after security work/arrangemertts in a reputable Institution and must have good refererKes. Preference 
wiS be given to Retired MiHtary personnel for whom limit of age may be relaxed suitably. 

P.S. TO CENTRE OIRECTOR-1 Port. 

Pay Scale: (1400-40-1600-50-2300-EB-60-2eoO.) 

Mo^rmim Aga: Not more than 30 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Quoltflcrtton: 

Higher Secondary, having good knowledge of English language and computer operation, passed Stenography & 
typing test from a Qovt. [nstitution with English stenography/typ^ speed of 120/40 words per minute. Preference 
win be given to graduates. 




2‘BOMBAY CENTRE 


SCIEMTIST “D"-1 Post 

Pay Scale: (Rs. 3000-100-3500-125-4500) 

Maxlmien Age: Not more than 35 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Qualification: 

A good academic record wfth a Ph.D and minimum of two years post-doctoral work in experimental soSd state 
physics or material science with experience in one of the following areas: X-ray Crystaik^raphy, Transport or 
magnetic properties of materials. The applicant should be weS versed in the preparation and characterization of 
materials. Experience in working with neutron spectrometers is desirable. 

The selected person, besides doing his/her own research, is expected to provide aU scienttfic and technical 
assistance to project investigators from unrversKies in obtaining data with the neutron spectrometers. 

JUNIOR ENGINEER “D-ZTECHNICIAN “H"-1 Post 

Pay Scale: (Rs. 2000-60-2300-EB-75-3200-100-3500.) 

Maximum Age: Not more than 28 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Qualification: 

A First class M.Sc. Physics or M.Sc. Instrumentation with some experience in a research laboratory working with X- 
ray diffractometer, high vacuum equipment, electronics test and measuring instruments. The selected person wM 
have to learn a variety of experimerrtal techniques used in neutron and X-ray scattering, preparation of single 
crystals, etc. and to help Scientists from Universities to carry out their projects. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATES (For Bombay as well as Indore Centres) 

Pay Scale: (Rs. 3300-100-3800) or (Rs. 3750-125-4375) depending on the experience and qualifications. 
Maximum Age: Not more than 30 years as on 01.09.95. 

Minimum Qualification: 

A good academic record with a Ph.O. in experimental Solid State Physics or Materials Science with experience in 
one of the following areas ; X ray Crystallography, Transport, Magnetic or other properties of materials. 

The Research Associate position is purely temporary and vriH be tenable in the first instance tor a period ot two 
years. The selected candidate(s) will be expected to work on projects in close collaboration with the Scientists in the 
Solid State Physics Division in BARC, Bombay or at Indore as applicable. 

Note: 

1. Relaxation in age to SC/ST candidates will be given as per Rules. 

2. Posts for SC/ST candidates will be reserved as per Rules. 

3. In addition to Bask: Pay, other allowances like Dearness Allowance, H.R.A, C.C.A etc. will be given as per 
rules of this Institution which generally follows the Rules for employees of Govt, of India. 

Howto apply:- 

Applications giving complete Bio-data typed, strictly in the following sequence of information, on plain paper in 
duplicate along with copies of Degrees and Experierice Certificate and Crossed Demand Draft of Rs. 25/- payable 
to “lUC-DAEP’ at Indore must reach Administrative Officer, Inter University Consortium, University Campus, 
Kharvdwa Road, Indore-452 001 on or before August 30,1905. 

(1) Nanrve, (2) Father’s Name, (3) Permanent & present post^ address, (4) Dale of Birth, (5) Age as on 01-09-1996: 
Years, Months, Days, (6) Whether SC/ST/OBC/PH/Ex-SeryGeneral, (7) Educational Qualification (Commencing 
from SSLC or Secondary level) giving details of Board, year, subjects, percentage of marks, division/grade, (8) 
Technical/Professional Qualifications giving aforesaid details, (9) Experience as an employee giving details in 
separate col. about Name of the employer, Designation, Pay Scale & gross emoluments, period (also in Years, 
Months & Days), Nature of duties. (10) Research Experience giving details as under 9 and about the Papers 
published & presented, (11) Name and addresses of two referees under whom the person has worked, (12) Any 
other relevant information, (13) Details of Demand Draft, (14) Dated signatures. 

No application money is to be paid by SC/ST candklales provided proof of the same is si^mitted alongwith the 

application. The envelope containing application should be superscribed ‘Application for post of.’ Candidates 

already in Service should apply through proper channel. If there are large number at applications, we reserve the 
right to call only limited number of persons for interview. Appfcaliorrs lacking in any of the requirements shall not b© 
entertained. Only Demand Drafts will be accepted Canvassing in any form vrili be a cfisquaiification. Applicants 
selected to be called for test/interview will be informed at appropriate time. No other corrospondence/query wifl be 
entertairved. 
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VISVA-BHARATI 

SANTINIKETAN - 731 235 
WEST BENGAL 

ADMISSION NOTICE FOR ACADEMIC SESSION 1995-96 

SANGrr-BHAVANA (INSHTliTE OF MUSIC AND DANCE) 

1. Two-year M.Mus. courses in Rabtndra-Sangit, Hindusthanl Classical Music (Vocal, Instru¬ 
mental — Sitar and Esraj), Katha-Kali, Manipurj Dances, Tabla and Pakhawaj. 

2. Four-year B. Mus. courses with any two of the foflowmg sU^ects (specialisation In any on# 
subject or>ty at the part III leveQ : 

Rabindra-Sangit, Hindusthani Classical Vocal Music, SIttar, Esraj, Tabla Pakhawaj, 
Kathakall Dance, Maniputi Dance arrd Drama (Details c4 combination wifi be avafiable in the 
harKf-out). 

3. Two-year SpecieLl Degree courses subjects at Serial No. 2 above (excepting Drama). 

4. Four-year Diploma course with any two of the subjects at Serial No. 2 above (excepting 
Drama). 

5. Four-year Senior Certificate Course in subjects at SeriaJ No. 2 above (excepting Drama). 

Acknission of Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Trt>es and Physicalty handicapped candidates 
wffl be governed as per rules of the Government of India. T.A. as per rules win be granted to 
candidates called for admission test for post-graduate courses. SC/ST candidates will be paid 
T.A. as per rxiles stipulated for them. 

Details eligibility criteria for admission to different courses may be seen at the office of 
Sar>git-Bhavana. HarxJ out bearing eUgbHity condftions for admission and detaHs of course 
cttfricula arKl prescribed s^TpHcation form for admission may be obtained from the Office of the 
Adhyaksha (Principai) Sangit-Bhavana on application on plain paper accompanied by a 
crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 12/- issued in favow of the "Accounts Officer, Visva- 
Bharatr and payable at the Santiniketan Post Office and also a self-addressed envelope 
(23cm X 10 cm.) affixed with Postage stamps worth Rs. 3/- only. Hand out and £^icatlo^ 
form may also be obtained personalty from the Office of the Bhavana on production of a cash 
coupon for Rs. 12/- only to be procured from the Accounts Officer, Visva-Bharati at 
SarTtinkcetan. Application in prescribed form completed in all respects and supported by at¬ 
tested copies of required rnarksheets, certificates, documents, etc. should reach the 
Artfiyaksha, Sangit-Bhavana within the stipulated date. Candidates willing to apply for more 
than one course should apply separately. IrKompl^e applications are liable to be rejected. 
Ri^its of carKellation or selection lie with the Admission Committee of the Bhavana. The 
University reserves the right to limit the number of eligible applicants to be caHed for admission 
test. 

Last date tor receipt & submission of Application ; 

21 days from the date of publication of the advertisement. Visva-Bharati remams closed 
on Tuesday arftemoon and Wednesday (weekly holiday). 


REGISTRAR 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SARPAR VALLABHABHAI 
REC30NAL COLLEGE OF 
ENONEERING AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
SURAT-395 007 

Applk»tiOD0 nTc invited separately 
for each of the following pcnnanent posts 
by 28-3-1995 in the prescribed form, 
can be had on payment of Rs. 50/- for all 
Open Category except B Non-teaching 
post Sr. No.2 only Rs. 25/- and Rs. 2/- for 
S-C./S.T. OBC category belonging to 
Gujarat State only (on production of Caste 
Certificate) by a Crossed Indian Postal Dr- 
der/oT Crossed Demand Draft drawn in 
favour of "Principal, S.V.R. College of 
Engg. A Tech., Surat". The Demand Draft 
be made payable at State Bank of India, 
SVRCET Branch, Surat Code No. 3320. A 
selfaddressed envelope of 23 OHS X lOcnu 
size should be sent. Detalla regarding 
prescribed qiuliflcatloiu, experience 
etc will be fornlahed alongwlth the Ap- 
pUcatlim Fonn. 

A. Teaching Posts: 

(1) Electronics Engineering: 

1. Professor of Computer Engg.: 01 
(Open) ; Computer Processors/Algo¬ 
rithm and data Structure/Computer Aided 
Design and Computer Graphics/Com- 
puter Networking and Data Communica- 
tlon/Softwere Engg /Ardfical Inteligence 
Expert System, etc. 

2. Lecturer in Electronics : 01 
(Open): 1st Class Bathelor's Degree in Elec¬ 
tronics Engg. 

(2) Phyaicnl Edocntloo Section 

1. Lecturer In Physical Education : 
01 (Open) : A Master's E)egiee in Physical 
Education with Diploma in Sports, coach¬ 
ing from a recognised Institution. 

B. Non-Teachlxig Potts: 

1. Senior ^ogrammer (Syatem Ad- 
mlniatratlon): 01 (Open): B.E Computer 
^gg./M.Sc. (Physics, Maths, Statistics) 
with DCA or MCA with 3 years experience 
in System Network Administration and 
Programming. 

2. Comp u ter Operator (Program- 
omt) •. 01 (Opm) B.E. Computer/M.Sc. 
DCA/BSc MCA — with one year experi¬ 
ence in programming and software Man- 
>gemenL 

PayScalaa: 

A- 1. Professor : Rs. 4500-150-5700-200- 
7300. 

2. Lecturer/Lecturer in Phy. Edu. : 
2200-75-2800-100-4000. 


B. 1. Sr. Programmer : Rs. 2200-75-2800- 
EB-KXMOOO. 

2. Computer Curator : Rs. 2000-^ 
2300-EB'75-3200. 

PRINCIPAL 

SAUM AU CENTRE FOR 
ORNITHOLOGY 8c NATURAL 
HISTORY 
(SACON) 
Kalampalayam P.O. 
Coimbatore 641 010 

Two Junior Research Fellows (JRFs) 
are required for a three year project “A 

Study on the ecology, ttatua and conser¬ 
vation perspectives of rare and endemic 
avifauna of the Andaman 8c Nlo^r Is¬ 
lands". 

Quslificatloiu : M.Sc l/n class (mini¬ 
mum 55% marks) in Zoology/Wildlife Bi- 
ology/Ecology/Enviionmental Sdence. 

Emolumenli: Consolidated, Rs. 2500/- -t 
HRA 

Selection Procedures: The JRFs will be 
selected based on a written examination 


and an interview to be held at Coimbatore. 
Application on plain paper should reach 
die Principal Investigator of the projecL 
SACON, within 15 dsya of this advertise¬ 
ment, with the following details: 1. Name 
2. Nationality 3. Age A Date id Birth 4. 
Address for Correspondence 5. Educa¬ 
tional qualifications Including sdiool leav¬ 
ing certificates, Unlveraity or Board, sub¬ 
jects, marks In percentage or grade 6. Ex¬ 
perience 7. Signature of candidate 8. Pass¬ 
port size photograph signed at the back. 

ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 

M(X>LAMATTOM 
ARAKULAM P.O. - 685 591 

WANTED 

Lecturer in Physics (Substantive post) 
in the vacancy under community merit 
(Syrian Catholic) quota. Qualification and 
age as per University and Government 
rules. Application forms can be had Crom 
the office of the undersigned on payment 
of Rs. 100/-. Apply wldiin one month of 
this notification, 

PRINCIPAL 


NEW FROM KONARK 

THE TRAP CALLED TEACHING 
Reflections on Teaching and Teachers 
by Amrik Singh 

In this thought-provoking and densely written book. Amrik Singh has put 
forward a provocative hypothesis. He argues that, tilt the late seventies, 
the problem in higher education was of declining standards. Since then, 
the issue has become more complex. Declining standards Is certamly a 
problem, but a problem which should claim prior attention Is how to combat 
corruption that has crept into universities and colleges. 


ISBN81-220-0394-X 1995 


252 pp. 


HB: Rs. 300/- 
PB: Rs. 150/- 


THE CRAFT OF TEACHING 


It is a book no honest teacher can do without. If you are beginning your 
teaching career, it is indispensable. And if you have been teaching for 
some tin>e, it broadens and deepens your understanding of what it means 
to be a teacher and how one should go about the job. 

ISBN 81-220-0400-6 1995 220pp HB; Rs. 250/- 

AvaHatth with aU hading Booksethrs or write to: 

KONARK PUBUSHERS PVT LTD 
A-149, iRiilr. yik" Merg. DeIhf-110092 
Fax: 2418599 FhoM: 22871(0,229tiCL 2455731 
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BANARAS HINDU 
UNIYERSmr 

CORRIGENDUM TO THE 
NOTinCATION FOR 
PH.D. REGISTRA-nON - 
SEPT. 1995 TERM 

In condmution to the press tKttiiica' 
tion for nuD. n^timtion appeared in Uni- 
vmiiy Nina on 24 July 95, it is notified for 
the intending candidates that the Umver- 
sity also offers Research facilities in the 
area of Chinese and Russian. 

The last date for submiasion of com¬ 
pleted Applications is August 31, 199$. 

REGKTRAR 

ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 

MANARCAUD MALAM. P.O. 
KOTTAYAM - 686031 

WANTED 

Lecturer in Zoology - Vacancy -1 

(Open merit) 

Part time Lecturer in - Vacancy * 1 
Mathematics (Open merit) 

Qualification arui Age - As prescribed 
by the Univemity/Go^emment. 

Appointees will rK)t have any claim 
for U.G.C. Scheme vacancies, will be paid 
only state pay scales, will have to tea^ in 
the Pre^egree level only and will have to 
go to the Pre-degree categoiy. 

Those who have appeared for the ex¬ 
amination may also apply but they will be 
interviewed only if tfiey produce the cer¬ 
tificate and malic list at the time of rtlter- 
view. 

Apply within one mondt from the 
date of this notification. Application form 
and other details can be had from d\e un¬ 
dersigned on payment of Rs. 50/- (By M.O. 
Rs. 60/-). 

PRINCIPAL 


GURUKUL KANGRI 
VISHWAVIDYALAYA 
HAROWAR-249 404 

Applications are invited on or be¬ 
fore 14.8.1995 in prescribed application 
form containing detailed information and 
terms and conditions available from the 
Office of the Registrar, Curukul Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar-249 404, 
against the payment of Rs. 50/- in cash or 
Bank Dreft payable at Hardwer in favour 
of Registrar. Qualifications and Pay Scale 
as per UCC rules. 

1. Main Campus - Mai" l-rofessor in Psy¬ 
chology, C “ ^otcr Science 


Rcadeis in Maths and Botany, 
Lectiuen in Ved, SansloiL Hi^ 
tory, RtOoeophy, Hindi and En¬ 
glish, Deputy Registrar, Instntc- 
tor in Yoga and Junior Engineer. 

2. Kanya Gurukul Mahavidyalaya 
D^tradun - Female Principal in 
Reader scale. Lecturers in His¬ 
tory, Coo^>tne^ ScieiKe (Tanpo- 
rary) and Hostel Warden. 

NOTE: (1) Those have applied ear¬ 
lier need not apply again. 

(2) The carwlidatea should send a 
duly stamped and self ad¬ 
dressed envelope of 9 "x4”. 

Dr. Jal Dev Vedalankar 
REGBTRAR 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
BOMBAY 

POWAL BOMBAY-400 076 

Reference Advt. No. H-139/9S-96 ap¬ 
peared at page 39 of UnwerfUy Newa issue 
dated June 26,1995. 


Amend to read the Pay Scale of Associate 
Professor as Rs. 4500-150-5700-200-6300 in 
place of Re. 4500-150-5700-200-7300 as ap¬ 
peared. 

CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
OF SNOT 

YOGAM COLLEGES 
KOLLAM-691001 
Post Box No. 512 
WANTED 

FOR DEGREE COLLEGE, KONNL 
KERALA 

LECTURERS in: English; Malayalam; 
Hindi; Commerce; Mathematics; Statistics; 
Computer Science; Business Administra¬ 
tion 4c Physical Education. QUALIFICA¬ 
TIONS : as prescribed by the UGC AGE: 
not to exceed 36 as on 1-7-95- 
Apply wltfaln one month of dte publica¬ 
tion of dus notification on plain paper giv¬ 
ing full details of qualifications, age and 
experience supported by self-attested cop¬ 
ies of documents, together with a registra¬ 
tion fee of Rs. 100/- 


MANAGER 



INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 

BANGALORE b60 01 2 


Invites applications tor the post of ASSISTANT PROFESSOR in 
the Department of Electticai Communication Engineering in the scale of 
Rs. 3700-125-4950-150-5700. 

QUALIRCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1 

2 i) Ph.O in the relevant area of specialisation with first class in the preceding 
I degree: it) a good record of publications; and iii) 3 years of post doctoral 
I teachin^research experience in the relevant field. 

I FIELDS OF INTEREST: 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


MICROWAVES AND ANTENNAS: Specialisation in Numerical 
Electromagnetics, Antennas, Microwave integrated Circuit «/Compo- 
nents or Microwave Communication 

MICROELECTRONICS: Specialisation in Solid State Device Design 
and Technology 

COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS: Speciali-^ation in V^ireless or Optical 
Communication with emphasis on Layer 1 issues, 
i Details and application form can be obtaineo on a request accompanied by 
I an IPO for Rs lOr- dravm in favour of the Registrar (tree of cost to SC/ST 
I candidates on production of caste certificates) along with self addressed 
I stamped (FIs 2/ ) envelope of the size 28 x 18 cms. on or before IGth 

1 August, 1995, 

j Completed applications alongwith copies of certificatss, publications and a 

2 research plan for the next few years should reach the Registrar on or 
• before Slat August^ 1995. Referees may be requested to send their 
I considered reports to the Registrar. 

J R(IA) 308-13/95 REGISTRAR 

I Date: 17.07.1995 


REGISTRAR 





HOMI BHABHA CENTRE FOR SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
V.N. Purav Marg, Bombay - 400 088 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 3/95 

The Homi Bhabha Centre for Science Education (HBCSE), a constituent unit of TIER, is engaged in 
research and development in science and mathematics education, writing of books and materials, 
teachers training and talent nurture programmes for students at various levels. It is also involved in 
development of low cost integrated laboratory for schools and advanced laboratory at post-school 
levels. HBCSE carries out considerable field work in Maharashtra and also has a strong collaborative 
programme with the Atomic Energy Education Society which runs schools in different parts of the 
country. 

The activities demand a combination of academic excellence, sustained interest In science communi¬ 
cation and a strong inclination for teaching and/or laboratory development. HBCSE's new campus at 
Anushaktinagar has good infrastructure facilities and the Centre is poised for expansion. It is keenly 
looking for young and motivated scientists who will participate and play a leading role in its activities. 
The openings are described below : 

1. RESEARCH SCHOLARS: 

Qualification : Consistent first class career including a Master's degree in natural sciences/math¬ 
ematics/statistics. Selected candidates will have an opportunity to submit their work for a Ph.D. in 
science education in the faculty of science to the University of Bombay. A research scholarship 
carries a consolidated honorarium of Rs. 2700/- per month, which may be raised to Rs. 3000/- per 
month after two years depending on the scholar's progress and performance. Candidates not accom¬ 
modated in the hostel will be eligible for a house rent allowance of Rs. 450/- per month. Research 
Scholars are also entitled to a book grant of Rs. 3000/- per year up to a period of five years. The 
scholarships are offered for a period of one year in the first instance and are renewable from year to 
year. After completion of Ph.D. outstanding scholars may be considered for absorption In the 
academic staff of HBCSE. 

Age ; Below 25 years. 

2. POST DOCTORAL FELLOWS : 

Qualification : Good academic record with a Ph.D. in natural sclences/mathematics/statistics/ 
sociology/psychology/education. The primary selection criterion will be a broad-based competence 
in the area of specialization combined with a flair for writing/teaching/laboratory development. 
Selected candidates will be offered a consolidated fellowship of Rs. 4,000/- per month (or higher in 
case of candidates with exceptionally good credentials) for a period of one or two years. They will 
also be paid house rent subsidy of Rs. 1000/- per month in lieu of institute accommodation. At the 
end of the fellowship, outstanding candidates may be considered for absorption in HBCSE. 

Age : Below 35 years. 

Age will be relaxable in case of deserving candidates. 

Interested candidates should write to the Administrative Officer, Homi Bhabha Centre for Science 
Education (HBCSE), V.N. Purav Marg, Mankhurd, Bombay-400 088 requesting for an application form 
for Research Scholar/Post Doctoral Fellow. Completed application forms should reach HBCSE on or 
before 31st August 1995. 








